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Art. xxvit. Conclufion of the account of the Age of Lewis XIV. 
[See our /af?.] 


his work, given his readers an account of the military 

events in the reign of Lewis XIV. proceeds, in the 
fecond, to lay before them the private memoirs and anecdotes 
of his reign, to prefent them with a fhort view of the civil 
government, laws, commerce, and military difcipline of 
France, and to give a general defcription of the progrefs of 
arts and learning during the age of which-he writes. 

In the three firft chapters of the fecond volume, we have 
only the private memoirs and anecdotes of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. a variety of little incidents and court-intrigues, 
which, many readers will no doubt, think fcarce deferve a 
place in hiftory: but fuch muft confider, that the fplendor 
of Lewis XIV.’s public conduct diffufed itfelf over his leaft 
actions, and that his very name makes every thing interefting 5 
befides, as our author obferves, thefe myfteries have been un- 
veiled by many hiftorians, who, in general, have mifrepre- 
fented them. 

Weare told, that Lewis XIV. made little progrefs in his ftudies 


()i« ingenious author having, in the firft volume of 


. whem a youth, tho’ under the direétion of perfons of great abili+ 


ties; that cardinal Mazarin kept him in ignorance, and that the 
court imagined he would be always governed like Lewis XIII. 


his father. ¢ But, fays our author, there was one occafion 
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on which thofe who can forefee things at a diftance, dif- 
covered what he would be. This was in the year 1655: 
the civil wars were then at an end; he had made his firft 
campaign ; and the ceremony of his coronation had been 
performed : the parliament was ftill inclined to continue its 
aflemblies, on account of fome edicts. The king, who 
was not then feventeen years old, left Vincennes in his hunt- 
ing drefs, followed by all his court, entered the parliament 
in his great boots and a whip in his hand, and pronounced 
thefe words: ‘* The mifchievous confequences of your af- 
¢¢ femblies are-well known; I therefore order this, which is 
** met to difcufs my edicts, be now at an end: you, mr. pre- 
‘¢ fident, I command you no longer to fuffer thefe affemblies, 
¢ and forbid al] the reft of you to requeft them.” 

‘ The majefty of his perfon, the dignity of his counte- 
“ nance, and the commanding air and tone of voice with 
¢ which he fpoke, {truck them more than the authority of his 
© ftation, which, till then, had been but little refpected. But 
© this firft bloom of his greatnefs inftantly vanifhed, and the 
“ fruit never appeared till the death of the cardinal.’ 

From the time of the king’s marriage, our author tells us, 
there was nothing but a continued feries of feafts, pleafure, 
and gallantry, which was redoubled at the marriage of the 
prince his brother with Henrietta of England, fifter of 
Charles I. and was never interrupted till the death of cardinal 
Mazarin, in 1661. Hear what he fays of the princefs of 
England. * The king’s fifter-in-law, the princefs of England, 
© introduced into the court the charms of an agreeable con- 
verfation, which fhe improved foon afterwards, by the 
reading of good authors, and by a juft and refined tafte. 
She alfo made herfelf perfect in the language, which fhe 
could not write with propriety at the time of her marriage. 
She infpired a new emulation of wit, and introduced into 
the court fuch grace and politenefs, as the reft of Europe 
had yet fcarcely an idea of. This lady had all the wit of 
Charles I. her brother, embellifhed with the charms of her 
own fex, and with the defire and power of pleafing. A 
decent gallantry reigned in the court of Lewis: that of 
Charles UI. was more free and unreferved, and its pleafures 
were difhonoured by indecency and impolitenefs. 
© There paffed at firft between this lady and the king fome 
of thofe coquetifh fallies of wit, and that fecret’fympathetic 
correfpondence, which is frequently the confequence of little 
parties often repeated. The king fent her letters in verfe, 
which fhe anfwered. The marquis de Dangeau was the 
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¢ confident both of the king and the princefs. In this inge- 
‘ nious correfpondence he was employed by the king to write 
‘ for him, and the princefs alfo engaged him to compofe an- 
¢ fwers for her: thus he ferved them both, without fuffering 
' © either to fufpeét that he was intrufted by the other; and 
« this was one of the chiei caufes of his good fortune.” 
- Speaking of the king’s paffions for mademoifelle de /a Valere, 
ur author tells us, that fhe was for two years the fecret ob- 
jeét, to whom all the gay amufements and treats the king gave 
were dedicated ; and that all the public diverfions were fo many 
marks of refpeét paid to her. The following account of one 
of the feafts of thofe times will ferve to give our readers an 
idea of the magnificence of Lewis X1V. or whatever elfe they 
pleafe to call it. 
‘ The feaft of Ver/failles, in 1664, exceeded that of the 
caroufal, in fingularity, in magnificence, and in the rational 
entertainments, which being mingled with the fplendor of 
thefe diverfions, gave them an elegance of tafte, with which 
they had not been adorned before. Ver/ailles began to be a 
delightful place, tho’ it did not approach the grandeur which 
it has fince difplayed. 
© On the 5th of Way the king came there, with a court 
compofed of fix hundred perfons, whofe expences, together 
with all their attendants, he defrayed, and alfo thofe who 
were employed in the preparations for thefe enchanting 
entertainments. Nothing was wanting in thefe fettivals but 
lafting edifices rais’d on purpofe for them, fuch as were built 
by the Greets and Romans: but the expedition with which 
theatres, amphitheatres, and porticos were erected, deco- 
rated with equal elegance and magnificence, was a wonder 
which heightened the allufion; and by being diverfified after- 
wards a thoufand ways, increafed the charm of thefe delight- 
ful entertainments. 
© At firft there was a kind of caroufal, wherein thofe who 
were to run, appeared the firft day, as in a review, pre- 
ceded by the herald at arms, pages and fquires, who -car- 
ried their devices and bucklers; and upon their bucklers 
were written, in gold letters, fome verfes compofed by 
Perigni and Benferade, the laft of whom efpecially had a 
particular talent for thefe little pieces of gallantry, in which 
he always made lively and delicate allufions to the charaéters 
of perfons, the heroes of antiquity, or the fable which was 
reprefented, and to the reigning taite of the court. The king 
reprefented Roger ; and in his character, all the diamonds of 
* the crown glittered upen his habit, and upon the horfe on 
M 2 * which 
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which he was mounted. ‘The queen, with three hundred 
Jadies, feated under triumphal arches, beheld this entry. 
¢ The king, amongft all the eyes that were fixed on him, 


 diftinguifhed nome but thofe of mademoifelle de la Valiere. 
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¢ The entertainment was made for her alone, and’ though fhe 


the honour of it. 

‘ The cavalcade was followed by a gilded chariot, eightéen 
feet in height, fifteen wide, and twenty-four in lengh, re- 
prefenting the chariot of the fun, the golWen, the filver, the 
brazen, and the iron ages; the celeftial figns, with the fea- 
fons and hours, followed the chariot on foot; every thing 
was in chara¢ter: fhepherds brought in their hands pieces of 
the pallifades, which they placed regularly to the found of 
trumpets, to which, by intervals, fucceeded the violins, and 
other inftruments. Some perfons, who followed the cha- 
riot of Apollo, came forward, and repeated to the queen, 
verfes alluding to the place, the perfons, and the time. 
The races being finifhed, and the day at an end, four thou- 
fand large flambeaux illuminated the fpace in which the 
feaft was prepared. ‘The tables were ferved by two hun- 
dred perfons, reprefenting the feafons, the fauns, the fylvans 
and dryads, with fhepherds, reapers, and grape-gatherers. 
Pan and Diana appeared upon a moving mountain, and 
defcended to place upon the tables the greateft rarities the 
field and forefts produced. In a femi-circle, behind thefe 
tables, was raifed all at once, a theatre covered with mufi- 
cians: the arcades which encompafled the tables, and the 
theatre, were adorned with five hundred branches of green 
and filver, filled with candles, and the vaft enclofure was 
encompafled with a gilt baluftrade. 

‘ Thefe feafts, fo fuperior even to thofe in romance, lafted 
feven days. ‘The king gained the prize in the games four 
times, and afterwards relinquifhed them, to be difputed by 
the other knights. 

‘ The comedy of the princefs d’Elide, though it is not one 
of Moliere’s beft pieces, yet made one of the moft agreeable 
additions to thefe diverfions, by an infinite number of fine 
allegories to the manners of the age, and by temporary al- 
lufions, which conftitute the pleafure of thefe entertain- 
ments, but which are loft to pofterity. ‘The court was ftill 
infatuated with the notion of judicial aftrology: many of 
the princes, through a fuperftitious pride, fuppofed, that na- 
ture, to diftinguifh them, had writ their deftiny in the ftars. 
Vidtor Amadeus duke of Savoy, father to the duchefs of Bar- 


© gundy, 


was not diftinguifhed from the crowd, the fecretly enjoyed 
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¢ gundy, had an aftrologer always with him, even after his ab- 
‘ dication. M/oliere ventured to attack this fuperftition in his 
€ piece. 

‘ A court fool was alfo introduced into it. Thofe wretches 
© were ftill very much in fafhion, and were the remains of 
“that barbarity which continued longer in Germany than any 
© “other place. The want of amufements, and the impoffibi- 
* Tity of procuring thofe that were polite and agreeable, in 
 simes of ignorance and bad tafte, made them contrive this 

‘wretched diverfion, which is a difgrace to the human under- 
¢ ffanding. ‘The fool who was then retained by Lewis XIV. 
© was called Angeli, and had formerly belonged to the prince 
of Condé. Count de Grammont once faid, that, among all 
the fools that had followed the prince, not one excepting 
Angeli had made his fortune. 

‘ This buffoon was not deftitute of wit. It was he who 
faid, That be never went to hear fermons, becaufe be bated 
noify difcourfé, and did not underfiand argument. 
¢ The faréeycalled The forced marriage, was likewife a€ted 
upon this occafion: but what truly deferved admiration, 
was the firft reprefentation of the three firft aéts of Tartuffe. 
The king was fo defirous of feeing this excellent piece, that 
he would not wait till it was finifhed: he afterwards pro- 
tected it againft the falfe devotees who would have engaged 
heaven and earth in its fuppreffion : but it will fubfift, as we 
have already obferved in another place, as long as tafte and 
hypocrify fhall remain in France. 
‘ The greater part of thefe brilliant folemnities are often 
defigned only for the eyes and ears. Mere pomp and mag- 
nificence is but the wonder of a day; but, when fuch a 
mafter-piece of art as Tartuffe makes one of the ornaments 
of thefe feafts, the remembrance of them is never wholly 
eraz'd. 
The chief glory of thefe amufements, which brought the 
learning, the politenefs, and the tafte of France to perfec- 
tion, was, according to our author, that they did not in the 
leaft incroach upon the affiduous labours of the monarch. 
‘ Without thefe labours, fays he, he would have known on- 
* ly to keep a court, not how to reign. And if the magni- 
“ ficent pleafures of this court had infulted the miferies of the 
“ people, they could not have failed of being odious. But 
‘ the fame man who gave thefe entertainments, fupplied the 
* people with bread in a time of famine. In 1662, he pro- 
* cured the importation of corn, which was fold to the rich 
“ at a low price, and was diftributed to the poor for nothing, 
M 3 © at 
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at the gate of the Louvre. He alfo remitted the payment 
of three millions of taxes. 
‘ No part of the adminiftration at home was neglected : 
abroad he was every where regarded. The king of Spain 
was obliged to yield him precedence 5 the pope forced to 
give him fatisfa€tion, and Dunkirk was added to the king- 
dom, at a price glorious to the purchafer, and fhameful to 
the feller: in a word, from the time he held the reins of 
government himfelf, all his a€tions were either ufeful or noble, 
and therefore he might make thefe entertainments with a 
good grace. 
¢ The grandeur and munificence of his mind was to be 
feen in all his aétions. ‘To the daughters of his minifters, 
at their marriage, he made a prefent of two hundred theu- 
fand fianks. What made his reputation fhine moft in 
Europe, was a liberality without example, which was firtt 
excited in him by a2 converfation with the duke de St. Aig- 
nan, who told him, that cardinal Richelieu had fent pre- 
fents to fome learned foreigners, who had written in his 
praife, The king did not ftay to be praifed; but being 
certain that he fhould deferve it, he recommended it to his 
minifters Lzonne and Colbert, to chufe a certain number of 
French and foreigners, diftinguifhed for literature, on whom 
he might beflow fome marks of his generofity. Lionne 
having written into foreign countries, and informed him- 
felf as well as he could in fo nice a matter, wherein one 
cotemporary was to be preferred to another, a lift was then 
made out of fixty perfons, fome of whom had prefents, and 
others penfions, according to their rank, their merit, or 
their neceffities. Allati, keeper of the Vatican library, 
count Graziani, fecretary of ftate to the duke of Modena, 
the celebrated Vivieni, mathematician to the grand duke 
of Florence, Voffius, hiftoriographer to the United Provinces, 
Hurgins, the illuftrious mathematician, a Dutch envoy in 
Sweden, the profeflors even of Alton and Helm/ftad, cities 
almoft unknown to the French, were aftonifhed at réceiv- 
ing letters from Colbert, in which they were informed, that 
tho’ the king was not their fovereign, yet he intreated them 
to permit him to be their benefactor. Thefe letters were 
conceived in terms agreeable to the dignity of the perfons, 
and were all accompanied with penfions or oonfiderable 
prefents. 
€ Among the /rench, they had the fagacity to diftinguifh 
Racine, QDuinaut, and Flechier, fince bifhop of Nimes, at 
that time very young; and all thefe received prefents. 
€ Charelain 
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_ € Chapelain and Contin had indeed penfions; but Chapelain 
‘ was the perfon whom Colbert chiefly confulted. Thefe twa 
‘ men, tho’ decry’d for their poetry, were not without me- 
‘rit. Chapelain had great learning, and, what is more furs 
¢ prifing, had great juftnefs of tafte, and was one of the beft 
‘ critics of his time. There is an immenfe diftance between 
¢ this and genius; learning and difcernment dire& an artift, 
‘ but never make one. 

© No body in France had more reputation in their time than 
© Ronfard and Chapelain : for the nation, in the time of Ron- 
© fard, was in a ftate of barbarity, out of which it was but 
« juft emerging, in the time of Chapelain. Co/tar, the fellow- 
‘ ftudent of Balfac and Voiture, called Chapelain the firft of 
* heroic poets. 

© Boileau had no fhare in thefe donations. He had yet 
compofed nothing but fatires; and it was known, that in 
thefe very fatires he had attacked the very men of learning 
whom the minifter had diftinguifhed. ‘The king, however, 
without afking any one’s opinion, took notice of him fome 
years after. | 
‘ The prefents beftowed on foreigners were fo confiderable, 
that Viviani built a houfe at Florence, with the bounty he 
received from Lewis XIV. Upon the front of it thefe let- 
ters were engraved in gold, des a Deo date; in allufion 
to the furname of Dieu-donnée, or God’s gift, the name, by 
which the public voice had diftinguifhed Lewis XIV. at the 
time of his birth. 

‘ ’Tis eafy to imagine the effect fuch extraordinary magnj- 
ficence produced in Europe ; and if we reflect upon the great 
actions the king foon after performed, the moft fevere and 
cenforious tempers may admit the immoderate praifes which 
were lavifhed upon him. It was not the French alone who 
celebrated him; twelve panegyrics were pronounced on 
Lewis XIV. in as many different cities of Jtaly, and were 
fent to him bound, and richly ornamented with gold, by 
the marquis Zampieri. 

* That he continued to diffufe his bounty upon letters and 
arts, his particular gratuities to Racine, which amounted to 
four thoufand Jouisd’ors, the fortune of De/preaux, that of 
Quinaut, but more eminently that of Sudli, and all the 
artifts who dedicated their labours to him, are fufficient 
proofs. He even gave a thoufand louisd’ors to Ben/ferade, 
to pay for ingraving the plates of his Ovid’s metamorpho- 
fis, tranflated in rondeaux ; a bounty which, tho’ it ferved 
* to thew the generofity of the prince, was certainly but jll 
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© applied; and might rather be confidered as a reward for fome 
© {mall merit which he had fhewn in his balls. 

© It is difficult after this to perceive, upon what foundation 
¢ fome writers have reproached this monarch with avarice: a 
€ prince, who has lands abfolutely diftinct from the revenues of 
¢ the ftate, may be covetous, like a private man; but a kin 
of France, who is in reality only the diftributer of the fub- 
je€t’s money, can fcarcely be ever charged with fuch a vice, 
Such a prince may, indeed, want a regard to merit, and a 
difpofition to reward; but Lewis XIV. could not be re- 
proached with this. Even at the fame time when he began 
to encourage genius by his liberality, the count de Buffi was 
feverely punifhed for the ufe he made of his: he was fent 
to the Ba/ffile in 1664. The amours of the Gauls was 
the pretence of his imprifonment; but the true caufe was 
the fong in which the king was treated with too much free- 
dom, and which, upon this occafion, was brought to re- 
®* membrance, to ruin Buff, the reputed author of it. 
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© Que Deodatus eft heureux, 
© De baifer ce bee amoureux, 
© Qui d'un oreille 4 I’ autre va! 


¢ See Deodatus with his billing dear, 
¢ Whofe am’rous meuth breathes love from ear to ear! 


© His works were not good enough to compenfate for.the 
© mifchief they did him. He fpoke his own language with 
‘ purity; he had fome merit, but more conceit; and he 
© made no ufe of the merit he had, but to make himfelf ene- 
© mies. 

‘ Lewis would have aéted generoufly, if he had pardoned 
© him. He revenged his perfonal injury, by feeming to give 
“ way to the public clamour: neverthelefs the count de Buff 
* was releafed, at the end of eighteen months: but he was in 
* difgrace all the reft of his life; in vain protefting a regard 
© for Lewis X1V. which neither the king nor any other per- 
* fon believed fincere.’ 

What our author fays of madam de /a Valiere, when fhe 
was no longer beloved by the king, may not be difagreeable 
to our readers; it is as follows: ‘ In the year 1669, fhe 
* perceived that madam de Adonte/pan had gained the afcen- 
* dant. She oppofed her with her ufual foftnefs, and fup- 
* ported a long time, almoft without complaint, the mortifi- 
© eation of feeing her rival’s triumph. She thought herfelf 
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happy in her misfortune, as fhe was ftill treated with refpect 
by the king, whom fhe continued to love, and ftill enjoyed 
his prefence, though fhe was no longer beloved by him. 

< At length, in 1675, fhe had recourfe to the laft relief of 
tender minds, which are-not fubdued but by. profound re- 
fictions. She thought that the heart which had been en- 
gaged by her lover, ought henceforth to -be‘dedicated only 
to Heaven. Her converfion was as eminent as her fond- 
nefs: fhe turned Carmelite at Paris, and fteadily continned 
to wear a hair-cloth, to walk barefoot, to faft with great 
feverity, and to fing whole nights in the choir, in an un- 
known tongue : all which was borne, without fhrinking, by 
the delicacy of a woman, who had long lived in much 
fplendor, luxury, and pleafurc. In thefe aufterities fhe con- 
tinued from 1675 to 1710, under the name of Sifter Loui/a, 
of the Houfe of Mercy. 

‘ A king who fhould punifh the moft atrocious criminal in 
this manner, would be guilty of tyranny: yet many women 
have voluntarily fentenced themfelves to this puuifhment, for 
the crime of love. There are few inftances of politicians, 
who have taken this rigorous courfe, and yet the crimes of 
ftate feem to require greater expiations than the weaknefles 
of love; but they that have the government of fouls, have 
little authority, but over weak minds. 

¢ When Sifter Lout/a was told of the death of the duke de 
Vermandois, whom fhe had by the king, fhe faid, J have 
reafon to lament his birth, even more than his death. She had 
likewife a daughter by the king, who of all his children was 
moft like him. She married the prince Armand de Conti, 
great nephew to the famous Condé. In the mean time the 
marchionefs de Monte/pan enjoyed his favour with as much 


oftentation and imperioufnefs, as madam de la Valiere had 
pofleffed it with modefty.’ 
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The following is the account our author gives of madam 


de Maintenon, and of the origin of her fortune.. ¢ In 1671, 
‘ the birth of the duke of Adaine was not yet made public. 
* This prince, who was now a year old had a deformed foot ; 
* the firft phyfician D’ Aguin, who was in the fecret, thought 
* it neceflary that the child fhould be fent to the waters of 
* Barege. A perfon of fidelity was fought for, who would 
“ take the charge of fuch a truft: the king thought of ma- 
* dam Scarron; and monfieur de Louvois was fecretly fent to 
* Paris to propofe this journey to her. From that time fhe 
“ had. the care of the duke of Waine’s education, and was 
* named to this employment by the king, and not by madam 
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« de Monte/pan, as has been faid: fhe wrote to the king im- 
¢ mediately ; her letters charmed him ; and this was the ori- 
gin of her fortune : her merit effected all the reft. The 
king bought her the lands of Maintenon in 1679, which 
was the only eftate fhe ever had. 

¢ Her elevation was to her only a retreat: fhut up in her 
apartment, which was upon the fame floor with the king’s, 
fhe confined herfelf to the fociety of two or three ladies as 
retired as herfelf, and even thefe fhe faw but feldom. The 
king came to her apartment every day after dinner, before 
and after fupper, and continued there till midnight. Here 
he did bufinefs with his minifters, while madam de Mazintenin 
employed herfelf at the fame time in reading or needle- work, 
never fhewing any fondnefs for talking of ftate affairs, often 
feemingly wholly ignorant of them, and carefully avoiding 
whatever had the leaft appearance of cabal or intrigue. She 
ftudied more to pleafe him who governed, than to govern ; 
and preferved her credit, by never employing it but with 
the utmoft circumfpection. She did not make ufe of her 
power to give the greateft dignities and employments among 
her own relations. Her brother the count a’ 4ubigny, a lieute- 
nant-general of long ftanding, was not even made a marthal 
of France; .a blue ribband, and fome appropriations in the 
farms of the revenue, were all his fortune. He told the 
marfhal de Vivonne, the brother of madam de Monte/pan, 
that he had received the ftaff of marfhal in ready money. 
It was rather a high fortune for the daughter of this count, 
to marry the duke de Noailles, than an advantage to the 
duke. Two other nieces of madam de Maintenen, the one 
married to the marquis de Caylus, the other to the marquis 
de Villette, had f{carce any thing. A {mall penfion, which 
Lewis XIV. gave to madam de Caylus, was almoft all her 
fortune: and madam de Villette had little elfe befides ex- 
pectations. This lady afterwards married the vifcount Bo- 
lingbroke, famous for his miniftry, his eloquence, and his dif- 
grace. She has often told me, that fhe reproached her aunt 
for doing fo little for her family ; and that fhe had told her 
in her paffion, ** You take a pleafure in your moderation, 
** and in feeing your family the victim of it.” Madam de 
¢ Maintenon {ubmitted every thing to her fears of doing what 
* might be contrary to the king’s fentiments ; fhe even dared 
* not to fupport the cardinal de Noail/es againft Father le Tel- 
© lier. She had a great friendfhip for Racine, but had not 
* courage enough to protect him againft a flight refentment of 
* the king’s. One day, moved withthe eloquence with which 
he 
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he had defcribed to her the people’s miferies in 1698, mi- 
feries which, though always exaggerated, were at that time 
carried to a deplorable extremity, fhe defired her friend to 
draw up a memorial, which might at once fhew the evil 
and the remedy : the king read it, and exprefling fome dif- 
pleafure, fhe had the weaknefs to tell him the author, and 
that of not defending him. Racine, ftill weaker than her, 
felt an affliction for it, which caufed his death. 

‘ The fame natural difpofition, which made her incapable 
of conferring benefits, prevented her alfo from doing inju- 
ries. The abbe de Choifi fays, that the minifter Leuvois 
threw himfelf at the feet of Lewis XIV. to hinder his mar- 
riage with Scarron’s widow: if Choifi knew this circum- 
ftance, madam de Maintenon was not ignorant of it; yet 
fhe not only pardoned this minifter, but pacificed the king, 
whom the rough temper of the marquis de Louvois often 
threw into fudden fits of anger. 

« Lewis X1V. in marrying madam de AZaintenon, acquired 
an agreeable and fubmiffive companion. The only public 
diftin&tion which made her fenfible of her great elevation, 
was, that, at mafs, fhe fat in one of the two little galleries 
or gilt domes, which appeared to be only defigned for the 
king and queen: befides this, fhe had not any exterior ap- 
pearance of grandeur. That devotion with which the had 
infpired the king, and which fhe made ufe of to effect her 
marriage, by degrees became a fincere and fettled difpofi- 
tion of mind, which age and affliction confirmed. She 
had already, with the king and the whole court, given her- 
elf the merit of a foundrefs, by aflembling a great number 
of young women of quality at Noi; and the king had al- 
ready deftined the revenues of the abbey of St. Denis for 
the maintenance of this rifing community. St. Cyr was 
built at the end of the park at Ver/ailles in 1686. She 
then gave a form to this eftablifhment ; and, together with 
Gadet Defmarcts, bifhop of Chartres, made the rules, and 
was herfelf fuperior of the convent. Thither fhe’ often 
went to pafs away fome hours: and when I fay that mee 
lancholy determined her to thefe employments, I only fpeak 
her own words. We may read what fhe wrote to madam 


€ dela Maifonfort, in the chapter of Quietifm : 


ee 


*¢ Why can I not give you my experience! Why can- 
not I make you fenfible of that uneafinefs which wears out 
the great, and the difficulty they Jabour under to employ 
their time! Don’t you fee that I am dying with melan- 
choly, in a heighth of fortune, which once my imagination 
** could 
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¢ could fearce have conceived? I have been young and 
¢¢ beautiful, have had a high relifh of pleafure, and have been 
“< the univerfal object of love. In a more advanced age, I 
«© have paft years in the interchange of intellectual pleafures : 
«< T have at Jaft rifen to favour: but I proteft to you, my 
<< dear girl, that every one of thefe conditions leaves in the 
«* mind a difmal vacuity.” 

‘ If any thing could fhew the vanity of ambition, it would 
certainly be this letter. Madam de Maintenon, who could 
‘ have no other uneafinefs than the uniformity of her manner 
< of living with a great king, faid once to the count d’Au- 
bigne her brother, ** I can hold it no longer ; I wifh I was 
<< dead.”” .The anfwer he made her is well known: You 
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‘© bave then a promife te marry the Almighty. 


¢ When the king died, fhe retired wholly to St. Cyr. What. 


‘© is furprifing is, that Lewis XIV. made no certain provifion 


© for her, and only recommended her to the duke of Orleans. 
“ She would accept of no more than an annual penfion of 
* eighty thoufand livres, which was exactly paid her till her 
© death, which happened the 15th of /pri/ 1719. In her 
‘ epitaph, they too much affected to obliterate the name of 
* Scarron. This name was no difhonour, and the omitting 
© it only ferved to make it thought fo.’ 

Towards the conclufion of the anecdotes our author gives 
us an account of the death of Lewis XIV. * Jt is ge- 
* nerally known, fays he, with what greatnefs of foul he 
© beheld the approach of death. J thought it, faid he to madam 
© de Maintenon, more difficult to die. ‘To his domeftics he 
© faid, Why do you weep? did you believe me immortal? He 
“ gave orders with great tranquillity concerning many things, 
© even for his funeral folemnity. Whoever has many witnef- 
© fes of his death always dies with courage. 

© Lewis XIII. in his laft illnefs, bad fet the de profundis to 
€ mutic, which was to be fung at his funeral. The greatnefs 
¢ of foul with which Lewis XIV. approached his laft moments, 
© was divefted of that oftentation diffufed over his whole life; 
* and he carried this fo far, as even to confefs his faults. His 
© fucceflor has always preferved in writing, at the head of his 
© bed, the remarkable words this monarch faid to him, holding 
« him between his arms as he lay in his bed. They are not fuch 
‘ as have been related in all the hiftories. The following is 
“ a faithful copy of them: §* You are foon going to be king 
** over a great kingdom: what I moft earneftly recommend 
** to you is, never to forget the obligations you have to God ; 
‘* remember, that it is to him you owe every thing. Endea- 
“* your 
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‘¢ your to preferve peace with your neighbours: I have been 
‘© too fond of war* imitate me not in that, no more than in 
‘¢ my too great expences. Take advice in all things; and en- 
‘© deavour to diftinguifh the beft, that you may always follow 
<¢ it, Relieve your people as much as you can, and do what 
‘«s J have had the misfortune not to be able to do myfelf.”’ 

< Tis probable that thefe words did not a little contribute 
towards that peace which, thirty years afterwards, Lewis XV. 
gave to all his enemies. We then faw a victorious king re- 
{tore all he had conquered, to keep his word, regain all his 
allies, and become the arbitrator of Eurepe, more by his 
difintereftednefs than his victories. 

‘ Although both the life and death of Lewis XIV. were 
glorious, he was not regretted fo much as he deferved. 
The love of novelty; the approach of a minority, wherein 
every one promifed himfelf a fortune; the affair of the con- 
ftitution, which exafperated people’s minds, all contributed 
to make the news of his death be received with fentiments 
which went farther than indifference. ‘The fame people who 
in 1686 bege’d of Heaven with tears the king’s recovery, 
followed his funeral pomp with very different expreffions. 
’*Tis pretended, that the queen his mother faid to him one 
day, when he was very young, ** My fon, endeavour to 
*¢ be like your grandfather, and not like your father,” ‘Fhe 
‘ king having afked her the reafon, “ It is, faid fhe, becaufe 
«¢ that at the death of HenryIV. the people wept, and laughed 
«¢ at that of Lewis XIII.” However this might be, time, 
‘ which matures the opinions of men, has ftamped its feal 
* upon his reputation; and notwithftanding all that has been 
¢ writ againft him, his ‘name will never be pronounced with- 
c 
c 
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out refpect, nor without reviving the idea of an age for ever 

memorable. 

‘ If we confider him in his private life, we fee him a good 
* fon, without being governed by his mother; a good huf- 
‘ band, even without being faithful; a good father, a good 
‘ matter, and always amiable with dignity.’ 

Having finifhed the anecdotes, our author proceeds, in the 


27th chapter, to give us a general view of the changes that 


were made in the ftate of Lewis XIV. of his reforming the 
laws; of his reftoring order in the finances ; of his introducing 
difcipline into the troops; of his eftablifhing a general civil 
policy throughout the kingdom ; and of his encouraging ma- 
nufactures, arts, and fciences. He concludes the chapter in 
the following manner: *¢ If he had not thought his will a 


_ © fufficient reafon to make a million of people change their 


* religion, 
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‘ religion, France would not have loft fo many of its inhabi- 


‘ 
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¢ tants *. Neverthelefs this kingdom, wiseplemyriie: | its 


civil diflentions and loffes, is at this day the moft flouri ing 
upon earth ; becaufe all the good done by Lewis XIV. fil] 
fubfifts ; and the evil, which it was difficult to avoid in the 
times of trouble, has been repaired. Pofterity, which is the 
judge of all kings, and whofe judgments they fhould always 
have before their eyes, will confefs, after mature confide- 
ration of the virtues and weaknefles of this monarch, that 
though he might have been too highly extolled in his life- 
time, he ought neverthelefs to be for ever praifed and ho- 
noured: and that he was in every refpect worthy of the 
ftatue ere€led for him at Montpellier, with a Latin infcrip- 
tion, the meaning of which was, Zo Lewis the Great after 
his death. 
< All thefe changes in the government, and the feveral 
orders of the ftate, of which we have here given an ac- 
count, neceflarily produced avery confiderable change in 
our manners. That fpirit of faction, rage, and rebellion, 
which had pofleffed the nation from the time of Francis II. 
was changed into an emulation to ferve the prince. The 
lords, who poffeffed great eftates, being no longer cantoned in 
them ; the governofs of the provinces having no longer any 
important pofts to beftow, every one endeavoured to deferve 
favours only from the fovereign, and the ftate became one 
entire and regular body, every part of which arofe from, 
and depended upon, the center. 
¢ By this means the court was freed from thofe fa&tions and 
con{piracies,{which had difturbed the ftate for fo many years. 
Under the adminiftration of Lewis XIV. there was only one 
confpiracy, in 1674, which was formed by Truamont, a 
Norman gentleman, who was overwhelmed in debaucheries 
and debts; in which he was joined by one of the houfe of 
Rohan, who by the fame condué had reduced himfelf to the 
fame indigence. ‘The only perfon befides, who entered 
into this confpiracy, was the chevalier de Preaux, the ne- 
phew of Truamont, who being feduced by his uncle, he 
alfo feduced his miftrefs, madam de Villiers. Their defign 
neither was nor could be to gain a party in the kingdom: 
they only intended to fell and deliver up Quillebuf to the 
Dutch, and introduce the enemy into Nermandy. It was 
not fo properly a confpiracy, as a bafe act of treachery ill 
executed. The only confequence of this fruitlefs and ab- 
furd defign was the punifhment of thofe concerned in it; 
and the memory of their crime is now almoft forgotten. 

‘ There 
* See the chapter upon Ca/vixi/iz. 
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‘ There were, perhaps, fome few feditions in the pro- 
vinces ; but thefe were only inconfiderable popular tumultss 
which were eafily fupprefled. The H’ugonots themfelves al- 
ways continued peaceable, to the time when their places of 
worfhip were demolifhed. A people, which till then had 
been remarkably turbulent, the king rendered peaceable, 
and dangerous only to their enemies, after having been fe 
to their fovereigns for more than an hundred years before. 
Our manners were improved, and our courage not abated. 
© The ladies of quality, in the houfes which the nobility 
had built and purchafed in Paris, lived with dignity, and 
formed fchools of politenefs, which by degrees drew our 
youth from that tavern life, which had fo long been the 
mode, and which only tended to increafe debauchery and 
impudence. Manners are governed by inconfiderable things: 
the cuftom of riding on horfe-back in Paris had produced 
a difpofition to frequent quarrels, which ceafed as foon as 
this cuftom was abolifhed. Decency, for which we are 
principally obliged to the ladies, who affembled company at 
their houfes, rendered converfation and fociety more agree~ 
able ; and reading, at laft, rendered them more folid. ‘Trea 
fon, and other atrocious crimes, by which, in times of fac- 
tion and trouble,. men do not think themfelves difhonour~ 
ed, were now in a manner unknown. The crimes of 
Brinvilliers and Veifins could be confidered only as fleeting 
ftorms in a {ky which was otherwife clear and ferene: and 
it would be as unreafonable, to condemn a nation for the 
glaring crimes of a few particular perfons, as it would be to 
canonize it for the reformation of a few heretics. 

‘ All the different ftations of life were before diftinguifha- 
ble by certain faults which characterized them. ‘Thofe in 
the military fervice, and the young men defigned, for the 
profeflion of arms, had an overbearing vivacity: the 
lawyers had a difagreeable gravity, to which the cuftom of 
always appearing in their gowns, even at court, did not 
contribute a little. It was the fame with regard to the 
univerfities and the phyficians. Tradefmen ftill continued 
to wear their gowns, when they aflembled or went to the 
minifter ; and the moft eminent merchants were then ve 
unpolifhed: but the houfes, the theatres, and the public 
walks, which began to be frequented for the fake of more 
agreeable fociety, by degrees rendered the exterior of all 
perfons almoft alike. Politenefs now appears, from the 
higheft ftations, down to the tradefman’s fhop; and time 
has introduced thefe changes into the provinces. 
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¢ Luxury is at laft confined to tafte and convenience ; and 
the crowd of pages and domeftics in livery has difappeared, 
to introduce more’ eafe and elegance into the houfes of the 
great. Vain pomp, and the pride of exterior fhow, is re- 
figned to other nations, which yet regard nothing but their 
public appearance, and where they are ftill ignorant of the 
true art of living. 

‘ The great eafe introduced into the commerce of the 
world, affability, fimplicity, and an improvement of the 
underftanding, have rendered Paris a city, which, for the 
agreeable manner of living, is probably much fuperior to 
Rome or Athens, even in the heighth of their glory. 

© Some people complain of no longer feeing grandeur and 
dignity aflumed at court, as formerly. In reality, there are 
now none of thefe‘petty tyrants, which we had in the time 
of the Fronde, under Lewis XIII. and in the preceding ages. 


But true greatnefs is now reflored among our numerous ’ 


gentry, which had fo long been degraded by ferving thofe 
powerful fubje&s. Gentlemen and citizens, who formerly 
would have thought themfelves honoured in being the do- 
meftics of thefe lords, are now become their equals, and 
frequently their fuperiors in the military fervice; and the 
more fervices prevail in every thing over titles, the more a 
ftate is flourifhing. 

© The age of Lewis XIV. has been compared to that of 
Augufius. Not that the power or the perfonal aétions can 
be compared: Rome and Augu/fus were ten times more con- 
fiderable in the world than Lewis XIV. and Paris. But 
we muft remember, that Athens was equal to the Roman 
empire in all thofe thing which do not derive their excel- 
lence. from ftrength and power. We muft alfo confider, 
that if there is nothing now in the world like Rome and 
Augufius, neverthelefs all Europe together is greatly fuperior 
to‘the whole Roman empire. Under Auguftus, there was 
only one nation; but-now there are feveral, which are 
learned, martial, and polite, and which poflefs arts unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans ; and among thefe nations, there 
is not one that has been more diftinguifhed in every thing, 
for about a century, than the nation which was, in fome 
meafure, formed by Lewis XIV.’ 

After beftowing a chapter on the finances, wherein our 


author fhews, that the French are indebted to Colbert for their 
induftry and commerce, and, confequently, their opulence, 
he proceeds, in the two following chapters, to give a general 


defcription of the progrefs of learning and arts during the age 
: of 
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ef which he writes. He introduces what he fays on this fub- 
jet with obferving, that there was but little appearance, in 
the time of Lewis XIII. that philofophy would be able to ex- 
tricate itfelf from the darknefs in which it was involved. 
‘ The Inquifition in /taly, Spain, and Portugal, fays he, had 
‘ linked the errors of philofophy with the doétrines of reli- 
© gion, The civil wars in France, and the difputes raifed by 
© Calvinifm, were as little calculated to cultivate human rea- 
fon, as was the fanaticifm that prevailed in England during 
‘the ufurpation of Cromwel, The congregation of the holy 
office, confifting of feven cardinals, having declared the mo~ 
tion of the earth, without which there can be no true aftro- 
nomy, not only heretical, but abfurd ; and the great Gali- 
leo, having been obliged to fign a recantation at the age 
of feventy, for prefuming to maintain opinions fupported by 
© reafon, there was but little appearance that truth would 
© make its way in the world.’ 

He acknowledges, that true philofophy made not the fame 


anna A 


progrefs in France, as it did in England, and at Florence; and . 


that tho’ the academy of fciences helped very much to pro- 
mote the experimental knowledge of nature, yet it gave not 
France any advantage ih this refpect over other nations. 
© The royal fociety, fays he, or rather the‘incorporated fo- 
“© ciety of London, was inftigated by the fole motive of pro- 
moting knowledge. To this illuftrious body we are in~ 
debted for the late difcoveries relating to light, the principle 
of gravitation, the motion of the fixed ftars, the geometry 
of tranfcendental quantities, and a hundred other inventions ; 
which, in this refpect, might juftly denominate the age of 
which we fpeak, the age of the Engli/b, as well as that of 
Lewis X1V.’ 

But tho’ all the great difcoveries, all the leading truths in 
philofophy, took their rife elfewhere, he tells us that the 
French may be confidered as the legiflators of Europe in elo- 
quence, in poetry, in polite learning, in books of morality 
and entertainment. What contributed moft to form the tafte 
of the nation, and give it a true relifh of propriety and cor- 
rectnefs, he fays, was the fmall collefion of Adaxims, writ- 
ten by the duke de la Rochefoucault. He likewife gives a high 
character of the Provincial Letters, which, he tells us, was 
the firft book of genius that appeared in profe among the 
French: hear what he fays of it. * Examples of all the va- 
* rious fpecies of eloquence are to be found in this work, 
‘ Tho’ it has been now written almoft a hundred years, yet not a 


© fingle word occurs in it favouring of that viciflitude to which 
Vox. VII. * living 
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living languages are fo very fubject. Here then we are te 
fix the epocha, when our language may be faid to have af- 
fumed a fettled form. The bifhop of Lacon, fon of the 
‘celebrated Buffy, told me, that afking one day the bifhop 
of Meanx, What he would covet moft to be the author of, 
fuppofing his own performances fet afide? Boffuet replied, 
The Provincial Letters.’ 

According to.our author, almoft all the productions which 


did fo much honour to this age, were of a character unknown 
to antiquity. ‘* Telemachus, “fays he, is of this number. Fe- 
‘ nelon, the difciple, the friend of Bo//zet, and who became 
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afterwards, in fpite of himfelf, his rival and enemy, was 
the author of this wonderful piece, which partakes equally 


‘of romance and poetry, and fubftitutes a meafured profe in 


place of verfification. One would be tempted to think,, 
that he meant to treat romance as monfieur de Meaux 
had treated hiftory, by giving it a dignity, and charms of 
which it had been judged incapable ; and above all, by ex- 
tracting from thefe fictions, a moral ufeful to mankind, a 
moral utterly negleéted in the fabulous inventions of anti- 
quity. It has been commonly believed, that he compofed 
this work to ferve as themes and leflons of inftruCtion, to 
the duke of Burgundy, and his brothers, to whom he was 
appointed preceptor, as Bo/fuet had drawn up his idea of 
univerfal hiftory for the ufe of the dauphin. But the mar- 
‘quis de Fenelon his nephew, who inherited the virtues of 
this great man, and was lately killed at the battle of Rocou; 
aflured me of, the contrary. And indeed it feems incon- 
gruous to fuppofe, that the amours of Calyp/o and Eucharis 
fhould be the firft lefion given by a prieft to the fons of 
France. 

‘This work was not compofed till after his banifhment 
from court, when he received orders to retire to his arch- 
bifhopric. Ashe was well-read in the ancients, and as na- 
ture had blefled him with a lively glowing imagination, he 


formed his ftile in a tafte peculiar to hrmfelf, “and diftin- 


guifhed it by a certain copious vein of invention. I have 
feen his original manufcript, and there was fcarce ten blots 
in the whole. We are told, that one of his domefticks 
ftole a copy, and caufed it to be printed. If fo, the arch- 
bifhop is indebted to that infidelity, for all the reputation 
he has acquired in Eurcpe. But he owes likewife his en- 
tire difgrace at court to the fame caufe. Moft people 
imagined they could trace in Yelemachus, an indireé& criti- 
cifm on the government of Lewis XIV. Se/offris, who tri- 
« umphed 
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¢ imphed with fo much haughtinefs over vanquifhed kings, 
< Idbmeneus, who introduced luxury into Salentum, and ne-* 
¢ pleGted the neceflary atts of making a people happy, were 
< fuppofed to be portraits of the king. His minifter Louvors 
© appeared, in the eyes of the difcontented, to be characterifed 
under the name of Protefilaus, as vain, obftinate, haughty, 
and an enemy to the great generals who chofe to ferve the 
ftate rather than the minifter. 
‘ The allies, who in the war of 1688 united againft Lewis 
XIV. and who afterwards, in the war of 1701, fhook his 
throne, were overjoyed to trace his character in the ftory 
of Idomeneus, whofe pride rendered him odious to all his 
neighbours. Thefe allufions made the ftronger impreffion, 
on account of that harmonious ftile, which {6 gently infi- 
nuates moderation and concord. Not only ftrangers, but 
the French themfelves, weary of fo many wars, faw with 
malicious joy, a fatire of this kind, couched in a perform- 
ance defigned as a leffon of virtue. ‘The editions it paf- 
fed were innumerable ; I have feen no lefs than fourteen 
tranflations of it into Englifb. Indeed, after the death of 
this monarch, fo dreaded, fo envied, fo refpected by all, 
and fo hated by fome, when malice ceafed to take a plea- 
fure in pretended allufions, that feemed to cenfure his con- 
duét, the feverer judges treated Telemachus with fome tri- 
gout. They blamed the length of the epifodes, the circum- 
ftantial details, the little connection in the adventures, the 
too frequent and too uniform defcriptions of a country life : 
but the book has neverthelefs been always regarded as one 
of the fineft monuments of a flourifhing age.’ 
After mentioning fome of the moft confiderable produétions 
in profe, which particularly characterife the age of which our 
author writes, he obferves (whether juftly or not, every reader 
muft judge for himfelf ) that none of them probably would’ 
ever have exifted, had they not been preceded by poetry. 
* Such, fays he, is the deftiny of the human mind in all na- 
‘ tions ; verfe is every where the firft offspring of genius, and 
* the parent of eloquence. It is the fame with the people in 
* this refpect as with particular men. PJato and Cicere began’ 
‘ by making verfes. The few good ftanzas of AZalherbe 
* were known by heart, at a time when we could not quote 
‘ a fingle fublime paflage in profe : and it is more than pro- 
¢ bable, that without Peter Cornerlle, the genius of our profe- 
* writers would never have been able to difplay itfelf. — 

* This extraordinary man the more deferves our admira- 
* tion, in that when he firft began to write tragedies, he had 
N 2 * none 
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© none but the very worft models before him. What feemed: 
$ ftill further likely to prevent him from fucceeding, thefe 
©. wretched models were in very great efteem ; and, to com- 
pleat his misfortune, were favoured by cardinal Richliey, 
the protector of men of letters, not of good tafte. He 
recompenfed fcriblers, of no merit, who are ufually men 
of acringing fpirits and from a haughtinefs of mind 
happily applied on other occafions, he was defirous 
to humble thofe in whom he faw (not without fome 
degree of vexation) a vein of true genius, which rarely 
ftoops to dependence. It is feldom that a man of power: 
fincerely patronizes good artifts, when he happens to be fo: 
himfelf. 
“ Corneille was obliged to ftruggle with.the bad tafte of the 
age, the eftablifhed reputation of his rivals, and the par- 
tiality of cardinal Richkeu. I fhall not repeat here all that 
has been written in relation to the Cid. Suffice} it 
to remark, that the academy, in their judicious decifions 
between Corneille and Scuderi, feem to have carried their 
complaifance for the cardinal too far, in condemning the 
paffion of Chimene. To love the murderer of her father, 
and yet perfift in the defign to revenge that murder, 
was amafterly ftroke in the poet. “To have overcome her: 
paftion, would have been a capital defect in the tragic 
art, which confifts chiefly in painting the ftruggles of the: 
heart. But art was then utterly unknowa to the Fremh 
writers, our author excepted. ) 
* The Cid was not the only work of Corneille, which car-> 
dinal Richlieu was defirous to depreciate. We learn from: 
the abbe a’ 4ubignac, that this minifter difapproved likewife 
© of Polieuétes. ; 

¢ The Cid, after all, was a beautiful imitation of Guillain 
de Cafire, and, in many places, a tranflation. Cinna, 
which followed next, was a matter-piece. An antient 
domeftic of the houfe of Condé told me, that the great 
Condé, at the age of twenty, being prefent at the firft re- 
prefentation of this tragedy, fhed tears upon hearing thefe 
words of Augu/tus : 
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Fe fuis maitre de moi, comme de univers ; 

Fe le fuis, je veux Petre. QO fiecles ! O memaire! 

Confervez a jamais ma nouvelle vi€icire, ; 
e triomphe aujourd’ hui du plus jufie courroux, 
e gui le fouvenir puiffé aller jufqu’ a vous. 

Seions Amis, Cinna; ¢’¢f? moi qui t’en convit. 


Thefe 
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© Thefe were indeed the tears of a hero: the great Cor- 
© neille forcing tears of admiration from the great Condé, 
‘ forms a very memotable ‘epocha in the hiftory of human 
‘ genius. 

‘ The great number of indifferent pieces he publifhed af-’ 
¢ terwards, did not hinder the nation from regarding him as 
‘ a writer of the firft clafs; any more than the confiderable 
‘ faults imputed to Homer, have prevented his paffing for the 
‘ fublimeft poet of antiquity. It is the privilege of true ge- 
¢ nius, and above all of that genius which is original, to com- 
© mit great faults with impunity. 

é We owe Corneille to the force of his own genius alone: 
but Lewis XIV. Colbert, Sophocles and Euripides, all contri- 
buted to the forming of Racine. An ode which he com- 
pofed at the age of eighteen, on occafion of the king’s mar- 
riage, procured him a prefent he did not expect, and de- 
termined him to the purfuit of poetry. His reputation hath 
increafed with time, and that of Corneille is upon the de- 
cline. The reafon feems to be, that Racine, in all his 
works after his Alexander, is ever elegant, correct, natural, ’ 
and fpeaks to the heart: whereas the other is often defici- 
ent in all thefe refpe&ts. Racine greatly furpaffed both the 
Greeks and Corneille in the knowledge of the paffions, and 
carried the harmony of verfification, and the graces of poe- 
tic di€tion, to the hjgheft point of perfe&tion they were ca- 
pable of. ‘Thefe two celebrated genius’s taught the nation 
* to think, to feel, and to exprefs themfelves ; and their au- 
‘ dience, inftruéted only by them, became at laft fevere 
* judges, able to criticize even the performances of thtir 
© mafters. 
©‘ In the time of cardinal Richlieu, there were but ve 
few perfons in France capable of difcetning the defects of 
the Cid; and in 1702, when Athaliah, the mafter piece of 
the theatre, was reprefented at the houfe of the duchefs of 
Burgundy, the courtiers had confidence enough in their own 
‘ judgment to condemn that admirable tragedy, “Time has’ 
* done the author juftice; but that great man did not live 
© to fee the fuccefs of this his capital performance. A nu- 
* merous party always affected to decry Racine, and refufe 
* him the praife due to his merit. Madam de Sevigné, the 
* firft perfon of her age for the epiftolary ftile, and the ta- 
* lent of relating trifles with gracefulnefs and propriety, ne~ 
* ver believed that Racine would arrive at any lafting fame. 
* She judged of him as of coffee, with regard to the virtues 
© of which fhe was wont a“ fay, the public would foon be 
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undeceived. It requires time to bring the reputation of aa 
author to maturity. 

‘ The fingular deftiny of this age elidered Moliere con- 
temporary with Corneille and Racine. It is not true that 
Moliere, when he firft began to write, found the ftage ut- 
terly deflitute of good comedies. Corneille himfelf had 
given the Menteur, a piece of character and intrigue, after 
the manner of the Spanifh theatre ; and only two of Ah- 
liere’s beft plays had appeared, when the public was enter- 
tained with the Coguet-Mother of Quinaut ; a piece not 
only of charaéter and intrigue, but even the model of in- 


‘trigue in the comic way, It was acted in 1664, and is the 
firft comedy which paints that fpecies of men afterwards 


called Marquifes. Moft of the great lords of the court 


of Lewis XIV. endeavoured to refemble their mafter in 
that air of dignity and grandeur, for which he was fo 


remarkable : thofe of inferior rank copied their fuperi- 
ors; and many of them pufhed this conceited air, and 
predominant affectation of dignity, to the moft ridiculous 
extreme. 

‘ This humour long prevailed at court. Moliere attacked 
it often ; and contributed to free the public from thefe im- 
portant fubalterns, as well as from the affeétation of prudes, 
the pedantry of female learning, and the unintelligible jar- 


-gon of lawyers and phyficians. Moliere was, if one may 


ufe the expréffion, a legiflator of politenefs to the world. 
I fpeak here only of the fervices he did to the age he lived 
in; his other merits are fuficiently known. : 

‘ We may furely pronounce it a period worthy the atten- 
tion of future ages, when the heroes of Corneille and Ra- 
cine ; the perfonated characters of Mdclicre ; the compoliti- 
ons of Lully, in a tafte altogether new to the nation; and 
(fince we are here {peaking only of the arts) the eloquence 
of Boffuet and Bourdaloue, were taken notice of by Lewis 
XIV ; by the duchefs of Orleans, {o celebrated for her fine 
tafte ; by a Conde, a Turenne, a Colbert, and that crowd 
of illufttious men which then adorned the court. We mutt 
never again expect to fee the time, when a duke de la Ro- 
chefoucault, author of the Maxims, after enjoying the con- 
verfation of a Pafcal and an Arneuld, fhall repair to the 
theatre of Corneille.’ 

The remaining chapters of this entertaining work, contain 


chiefly an account of ecclefiaftical affairs, and of the difputes 
of divines ; but the extraéts we have given are fufficient to 
enable our seaders to form an idea of the whole. 


There 
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There is likewife publifbed, by mr. Dodfley, the bifery of 
France, from the eftablifbment of that monarchy, under Phara- 
mond, to the death of Lewis XIII. 8vo. 2 vol. 10 s.— This 
abridgment was written at the requeft, and under the direc- 
tion, of m. Harlay, firft prefident of the parliament of Paris, 
by m. Chalons, and is not unworthy the perufal of fuch as 
are unacquainted with the French hiftory, and are only de- 
firous of having a general view of it. Yi 





ART. xxvitl. Conclufon of the account of mr. Jackfon’s Chro- 
nological Antiquities, (See our two preceding numbers. ) 


U R learned author introduces his third volume with an 

account of the Phanician antiquities and chronology, 
under which head he treats of the origin and progrefs of ido- 
latry, and of the origin of letters. He makes great ufe of 
Sanchoniatho’s writings, which, he tells us, are highly valua- 
able, and contain in them the moét ancient and authentic ac- 
count of the origin of pagan theology, and of primitive ido- 
latry. 
The defign of Sancheniatho, fays he, was to vindicate ido- 
latry, with all the impieties and immoralities attending it, 
by fhewing it to be the moft ancient religion, and almoft 
coeval with the beginning of mankind; but at the fame 
time he hath fully expofed the unreafonablenefs, folly, and 
wickednefs of it, by fhewing alfo, that the gods fo much 
and fo anciently worfhipped by almoft all nations, were no 
other than dead men; and many of them the moft vicious. 
and cruel tyrants and oppreflors.—Sanchoniatho’s hiftory 
feems to have been a collection of the moft ancient tradi- 
tions preferved in the records of the Phenician temples, 
and afcribed to Taaut, concerning the firft ages of the 
world, but corrupted, and mixed with many fables. Not- 
withftanding they are a very valuable remain of antiquity, 
and though neither fo ancient nor authentic as the Mojaic 
hiftory ; yet they agree with it in many very material 
points. This hiftory reprefents mankind to have begun in 
one pair, as the fcripture of A/of/es does; and reckons ten 
generations from them inclufive through the line of Cain, 
and places Adi/raim by name in the twelfth defcent, agree= 
ably to the hiftory of fcripture.—Sancheniatho fhews, from 
the oldeft Phenician records, that the world and mankind 
had not always exifted, as was pretended by fome Greck 
philofophers, Qcellus, Lucanus, Ariftetle, and many others 
N 4 * both 
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both before and after them, and that the formation of them 
is really no older than the fcripture has made them, He 
would indeed exclude God and his divine power from the 
whole work of creation ; and fo account for the produ@i- 
on of the earth and heavens in a very untheological and 
ridiculous manner, which fhews the necefflity of the exift- 
ence of a Deity, and the exertion of a divine power to 
create the world. Sanchoniatho has likewife fhewed, that 
the moft ancient gods of the Gentiles were no other than 
the firft kings, who were deified, and worthipped after 
their death ; and fo that the pretence of celeftial and eternal 
gods is a mere fiction of poets in after-ages; and alfo, 


that all the pagan myfteries were inftituted only to put a 


falfe and allegorical fenfe on the hiftory of thefe gods, in 
order to difguife the real chara€ters and aétions of fome of 
them, which made them very unfit to be imitated, and 
much lefs to be adored, and to refolve theology into a mere 
phyfical fyftem.’ : 


What he fays of the origin of idolatry, is as follows : 


Plato fays, * that the firft inhabitants of Greece believed the 
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mundane elements, Sux, Moon, Earth, Stars, and Heaven 
to be the only gods. Ariffotle was of the fame opinion. 
But it is certain they believed thefe elements were animated 
with intelligent beings, who inhabited them. The que- 
ftion therefore is, what the divine beings, who refided in 
the mundane elements, originally were. The oldeft an- 
nals and hiftories of the Phenicians, 4gyptians, Libyans, 
Atlantians, Chaldeans, and Cretans, agreed, that the firft 
gods were men and women, who were deified after their 
death: and they do not mention any worfhip paid to the 
celeftial bodies and elements before this, and which was 
inftituted after mankind became difperfed into different 
parts of the earth, and focieties and kingdoms were form- 
ed. And as there is no fufficient evidence, that idolatry, 
either of the worfhip of the fun and other elements or of 
men, prevailed before the flood (tho’ Sanchoniatho indeed 
fuppofes it) fo there is no ground to think that any fort of 
idolatry prevailed after the univerfal-deluge, till fome years 
after the death of Noah and Sem, and the difperfion of the 
families of Noah into feveral countries. About the time 
of this difperfion, Sanchoniatho places the deification of 
Eliun, the father of Uranus: but moft others agree, that 
either Uranus or Saturn were the firft kings who were 
worlhiped as gods; and it feems to me moft eyo 
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€ that the idolatry of hero-worfhin began upon the death of 
* Saturn. : 

« Eufebius owns, that the Phanicians and Egyptians were 
¢ the firft who deified mortal men; but thinks they wor- 
‘ fhiped the celeftial bodies before, of which there is no 
$ evidence: and as Zaaut was the firft who went with a 
© colony from Phenicia and fettled in Egypt, and carried 
¢ with him the Phanician hero-gods, then worfhiped, thefe 
« muft be the firft who were worfhiped in Egypt. Eufebius 
© alfo allows it probable, that the celeftial gods received ‘their 
¢ names from deified men: and as this was fo, if we may credit 
¢ the hiftory of Sanchoniathe, and other the moft ancient hif- 
¢ torians, it is moft probable, that this laid the foundation of 
‘ the worfhip of the celeftial orbs, fun, moon, ftars, &c. 
¢ into which the fouls of the firft deified kings and eminent 
© perfons were believed to refide, and were worfhiped in 
¢ them: and by being worfhiped, both they and the cele- 
$ {tial bodies were in time believed to be eternal gods. Tohis 
€ opinion prevailed both amongft the Phanicians, Egyptians, 
$ and Chaldeans, after the inftitution of myfteries, in which 
€ the hiftory of the firft gods was allegorized and turned into 
© a phyfical fyftem. This allegorical interpretation of the 
* actions of the firft gods, was defigned to make their theo- 
“ gony appear to be reafonable and confiftent with true reli- 
* gion and morals, tho’ it never was received by the vulgar, 
€ or eftablifhed by law. And as the allegorical theology fup- 
‘ pofed the prior exiftence of the hero-gods, whofe ations 
© and hiftory were allegorized : fo alfo the making images ia 
* human form to reprefent their perfons, and building temples 
* in which they were placed and confecrated, fhews that the 
€ firft gods were really no other than dead men and woment. 
$ It appears from Sanchomtatho, whofe hiftory is the ftandard of 
* pagan theogony, that the Phanicians had temples and 
‘ images of the hero-gods fram the beginning ; and Plate 
$ fuppofes the fame of the Egyptians. And could thefe be 
‘ erected to mere phyfical elements? could the elements or 
* celeftial bodies be reprefented by the forms of men and wa- 
* men? There could (as Eu/ebius well obferves) be no oe- 
* cafion for thefe images to reprefent and put them in mind of 
* the fun, moon, planets, earth, air, fire, and water, which 
* they daily faw or perceived: and how came they alfo par- 
© ticularly to defcribe the complexions, ftatures, warlike, 
* and amorous exploits, and all the paffions, yirtues, and 
* vices of the gods and goddefles, if they did not believe they 
$ were men and women? and certainly, had the perfonalized 
* cle- 
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elements, or perfons reprefented by them, ‘been a mere 
fiction of the hierophants, they would have attributed bet- 


“ter characters to their allegorical perfons; and not have 


chofe any who were lewd, vicious, cruel, unjuft, or 
in any degree immoral, which would naturally (as it did) 
corrupt the notions and morals of the vulgar, who believed 
the gods, whom they were taught to worfhip, and whofe 
worihip was inftituted and commanded by the laws, to be 
not only real perfons {as they undoubtedly were) but alio 
believed the hiftory of their aétions in the literal fenfe as 
they were related by the poets. ; 

‘ The moft ancient Greeks before Cecrops had ncither 
temples nor images of gods, nor had fo much as heard of 
the names of any of them. They received their theology 
originally from the Phuenician Cabiri, or their defcendants 
the Pelaizi, who taught them only to invoke the gods, 
without letting them know who they were. But after 
they had received their names from the Egyptians, and 
their moft ancient oracle at Dodona had authorized the 
confecration and worfhip of them, they then built temples, 
and made images which they placed in them. After 
many years Melampus and Orpheus brought the Egyptian 


theology and myfteries into Greece, which were inftituted , 


and taught at Thebes and Argos. From henceforth, affd 
probably alfo before, the phyfiology of the gods was taught 
amongtt the Greeks, and their theology was refolved into 
mundane elements. Further, to engage the affections of 
the Greeks, they transferred all the famed actions of the 
Egyptian and Pheenician gods to heroes born in Greece, who 
had the fame names given them with the original gods of 
Pheenicia and Egypt, who lived a thoufand years before 
them. 

© Diodorus Siculus relates, that Orpheus brought the myfte- 
ries of Ofris and [fs out of Egypt, where the aéctions of 
thefe deities were allegorized into a fyftem of theology and 
natural philofophy ; and he transferred them to Bacchus 
and Ceres, and refolved them into phyfical elements, as the 
Egyptian myfte had done. After his time the Greeks 
abounded with gods. 


‘© The difference of the ages of the Egyptian and Grecian 
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‘gods, called by the fame names, ought carefully to be ob- 


ferved. For as the Greeks received their gods, and the 
hiftory of them, about the time of Cecrops, or 1550 years 
before the Chrifiian Era: fo afterwards they fancied that 
they lived at that time, and date from thence the hiftory of 
$ their 
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§ gheir lives and actions which really commenced many ages 
¢ before. Thus the Greek poets and hiftorians make Saturn, 
‘ Fupiter, and the reft of the gods, live in the reigns of 
‘ kings, who were contemporary to, or about the time their 
¢ names were brought and received in Greece; -and con- 
founded their original hiftory with that of heroes real or 
fittitious, who lived many centuries later, but were called 
by the fame names, and deified after their death. So the 
Greek Saturn, Fupiter, Dionyfys, Hercules, etc. have the fame 
hiftory and exploits afcribed to them, as belong to the Pha- 
nician and Egyptian gods, who lived a thoufand years be- 
fore them. 

‘ This is the true foundation and reafon of the great dif- 
‘ ference and feemiing inconfiftences between the Greek hi- 
‘ flory and that of the Pheenicians, Egyptians, and other na- 
< tions; and not being obferved, has caufed great confufion, 
< and otherwife inextricable difficulties in their hiftory ahd 
‘ chronology. But if the genealogies of the Phanician and 
< Egyptian gods, and the epochs of their age, be compared 
€ 
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¢ with thofe of the Greek-bom gods, it will eafily appear 
what a vaft difference of years there is between them; the 
‘ Greck Saturn himfelf reigning only about the time of Ce- 
crops; and others being contemporary, and others many 
‘ years after him, as their hiftorics plainly thew. 
‘ Thus we fee that idolatry was originally that of hero- 
‘ worfhip, which was plain and fimple, till it was difguifed 
* and perplexed .(as it foon was) with allegory and phyfiolo- 
‘ gy; and thence men were taught to worfhip the mundane 
‘ elements, which they believed were animated by intelligent 
* beings, who governed them, without knowing any other 
* gods. 
Treating of the origin and antiquity of Jetters, our learned 
author thinks it probable, that men in the firft ages of .the 
world ufed fome fort of marks or chara¢ters, inftead of letters, 
by which the hiftory of the creation, and of the following ages 
to the flood, was tranfmitted to Noah, and from him to his 
defcendents ; but he tells us, that letters were not known till 
feveral ages after the flood. He endeavours to fhew, that they 
were invented, foon after the difperfion of mankind, by Taaut, 
the fon of Mifor or Mi/raim, who is the firft Egyptian Hermes 
or Thoth, and who went out of Phenicia into Egypt, and was 
the firft who, with a colony of AMezrites, fettled and reigned 
there, and gave both /aws and Jetters to the Egyptians. 
Having difcovered the inventor of Jetters, and endeavoured 
to eftablifh his right to them by feveral arguments, he pro- 
ceeds 
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ceeds to afign the time of theinvention of them. ‘ Taaut or Thot,, 
* fays he, the firft Hermes, and fon of Mifor or Mi/raim, lived 
€ in the time of the eighty-fecond d:/per/ion of the defcendants 
© of Noah, which happened five hundred thirty-one years after 


© the flood, at the birth-of Peleg : and he found out letters in. 


© Phenicia after a fettlement was made there, and when both 
© that and the adjacent country was governed firft by Uranus, 
© and after him by his fon Saturn or Cronus, of the family of 
© Canaan: and this was before he went with the Mezrites and 
* fettled in Egypt. ‘Taaut therefore was probably born 150 
“ years after the flood, a few years after Cainan fon of Ar- 
* phaxad, who was in the fame defcent with him ; and if he 
* lived as long as Cainan, or 460 years, then he lived fix 
* hundred and ten years after the flood, and feventy-nine 
ycars after the difperfion. He invented letters in the reign 
either of Uranus or Cronus, and flaid in Phenicia with 
Cronus to the thirty-fecond year of his reign there after the 
expulfion and death of his father Uranus : after which Cronus 
made feveral fettlements of his family in Phenicta, and tra- 
© velled into other parts, and when he came to Egypt, he zave 
* Taaut his fecretary the government of it. 

© As Sanchoniatho has not told us in what reign, whether 
* of Uranus or Cronus, Taaut invented letters, he might in- 
« vent them in either reign ; and we cannot err much, if we 
© place his invention of them 550 years after the flood, or zo 


© years after the difperfion, and 2619 years before the chri/fian 


© wra; and fix, or perhaps ten years before he went into 
© Egypt. . 

© Taaut and his pofterity, for fifteen generations, ruled in 
the upper Zgypt at Thebes (which was built by the Mezrites) 
about four hundred years. The Egyptians afterwards called 
him Thoth ; and the dynafty of his family was called the Cynic 
Circle, which I have treated of in the foregoing volume of 
this work. : 

¢ There were in Manetho’s time very ancient annals of the 
Mezrite family after the flood ; and infcriptions of ancient 
pillars afcribed to the firft Hermes, containing the hiftory 
of their moft ancient gods ; but we find in what is left of 
his works, no more than the bare mention of them, with 
the years of their government in Egypt before the reign of 
Menes,. This Mines is the Eeypiian Ofiris, as T have fhewn 
at large ; and the king whom Plato calls Thamus, and the 
prophet Exekiel alfo, chap. viii. 14. He reigned at Thebes, 
and his chief counfellor and facred fcribe was the fecond 
© Hermes, whom Plate calls Theuth; and who is faid to be 
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the Inventor of Letters: . This was the conftant opinion of 
the Greeks, who knew of no older Hermes than this, who 
was the prime minifter of AZenes, but never reigned in 
Egypt: whereas the Mezrite Taaut was the firft king of 
Egypt after the difperfion of the families defcended from 


. Nob; and. carried letters and writing, and the hiftory of 


the firft gods, into Egypt, about 400 years before the time 
of the fecond. Thoth. By this fecond Thoth being more 
known, and more famous in Egypt than the firft; and 
having improved both their language and letters, and made 
great advances in feveral forts of learning, the Egyptians 
afcribed to him thofe inventions and arts of the firft Hermes, 
which he had brought to greater perfection. ss 

‘ The moft probable opinion therefore, and that which 
reconciles all the difficulties about this important invention 
ef letters, is, that the fecond Thoth greatly improved the 
Egyptian language and letters; by refining the pronuncia- 
tion and rythm of them; dividing the letters, as Plato fays 
of him, into mutes and liquids, vowels and confonants, 
and reducing them to rules of grammar. Diodorus Siculus 
and Plutarch relate, that the Egyptian Hermes -was the in- 
ventor of grammar and mufic ; that he improved the Egyptian 
language in the pronunctation; and added many words to it: 
that he invented letters, and the rythm and harmony of founds ; 
and added three tones to the harp, of which he was the inventor. 
We may further obferve, that the firft Hermes having deli- 
neated the facred charaéters of the mundane elements, and 
made fome fymbolical portraitures of the chief hero-gods 
with whom he lived, gave occafion to the fecond Hermes to 
form a fyftem of facred characters and hieroglyphic fymbols, 
in a all the Egyptian theology and philofophy was con- 
tained. ) 

© Thefe obfervations, which we have deduced from the 
moft ancient hiftory of Sanchoniatho, throw a new light in- 
to the learned world, which has not hitherto been attended 
to. 

* The invention of letters and writing, being fo wonder- 
ful and ufeful a thing, we may be fure the knowledge of 
them was foon fpread to other countries, befides Phanicia 
and Egypt; and efpecially to Zithiopia, and the countries 
where Cronus, and the Cabiri or their fons travelled: and 
probably, to Syria, Babylon, and Chaldwa, firft of all; and 
not long after to Arabia: and fome years afterward into 
Attica, either by Cronus, or his daughter Athene and the 
Pelafgi.. So that it is no wonder, that we find written re- 


* cords 
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© cords at Thebes, Memphis, and Babylon, as early as two 
© thoufand two hundred thirty-four years before the chriftian 
* era. 

‘ From the foregoing account it appears, that the Phenician 


© letters were the original elements of writing: and that the’ 


© Egyptian, Syrian, Chaldean, Arabian, and the old Pelafgic 
“ Greek letters, were the fame with them; though of couffe 
‘ in time, and by degrees, alterations and differences would 
© be made in them.’ . aa 
After difcourfing largely on the Pheentcian antiquities atid 


chronology, he proceeds to treat of the antiquities of Jta/y and ° 


Greece. He endeavours to afcertain the places and times 
of the various fettlements of the Pe/a/gi, a point which, 
he tells us, has never yet been rightly underftood or explain- 
ed ; and makes it appear that the Pele/gi were originally Pha- 
nicians, and that they had carried their myfteries and letters 
into Thrace, into many parts of Greece, and alfo into /taly, 
many years before the time of Cecrops, Deucalion, and Cad- 
MUS.» 

Our learned author is likewife at no {mall pains to prove, 

that /etters were known and ufed in Greece, long before the 
coming of Cadmus and Baotia, and to fix the time of the 
firft Linus and Orpheus. He confiders particularly the letters 
of the oldeft alphabets, the moft antient ways of writing, the 
Hebrew vowel points, the Greek theogony, the origin and 
zera of oracles, Jc. and then proceeds to treat of my/leries. 
As his account of their inftitution may be acceptable to many 
of our readers, we fhall lay it before them in his own 
words. 
‘ The inftitution of myfteries, fays he, was owing to the 
worfhip of hero-gods; and in order to preferve the origi- 
nal theology of mankind from being loft, which confifted in 
the knowledge and worfhip of the One God, the creator of 
all things, and the fupreme governor of the univerfe. 
Therefore the ‘Fewt/b and chriftian religion had no myfteries 
inftituted under them, becaufe the knowledge and worfhip 
of the one true God, which it was the defign of the pagan 
myfteries to teach in a fecret manner, were taught and pro- 
mulged openly to all, and made the public receiv’d do@rine 
and practice of revealed religion: Indeed it was the very de- 
fign both of the Fewi/h and chriffian revelation, to deliver 
this knowledge and worfhip pure and uncorrupted, to all 
who were under thefe difpenfations, which was delivered in 
a fecret manner, and not without a mixture of fuperftition, 
to a few only who wese admitted into the myfteries. 
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¢ It was alfo for the fame reafon, that the ancient Chinefe 
had no myfteries in their religion, becaufe the worfhip of 
hero-gods and confecrated images of them were not inftituted 
amongft them: and their public ftate-worfhip and facrifices 
were offered only to the one fupreme Spirit and Lord of 
heaven and earth. 

© Men in the firft ages of the world believed there was one 
fupreme God, the creator and governor of all things, whom 
they worfhipped with facrifices and prayers, and other acts 
of devotion. 

‘ They alfo believed, that before the creation of the vifible 
world, the heaven and the earth, feveral orders of {piri- 
tual beings exifted, who were prefent, and miniftred at the 
formation of the world, and refided in the fun, moon, ftars, 
and planets, the aerial and terreftrial regions ; and were the 
minifters of Divine Providence, and employed under God, 
and by his appointment, in the ceconomy and government, 
of the univerfe. 

¢ Some believed alfo, that thefe celeflial beings miniftred 
in the creation of men, animals, infeéts, and vegetables. 
‘ The knowledge of thefe celeftial beings was derived to 
the firft ages of men from revelation, and the appearances 
of angels, who were fuppofed to have delegated powers 
over human affairs, to be prefidents over the feveral parts 
of the world, and to be guardians both of mens fouls and 
bodies in the prefent {tate ; and to condué the fouls of the 
virtuous and religious, after death, to manfions of happinefs 
appointed for them. | 
* Whether any dire& adoration was paid to thefe celeftial 
angelic beings, in the firft ages of the world, or before the 
flood, does not appear: but it is highly probable, that after 
the difperfion of the defcendants of Noah, and their fettle-: 
ments accorcing to their families and languages in different 
parts of the carth, men foon began to worfhip them on ac- 
count of the protection and benefits they received from 
them, as beings whom they believed to have communicated 
to them, from the fupreme God and univerfal Father. of all, 
a power of doing good or evil to mankind, according to 
their behaviour. 

* There is nothing more unanimoufly attefted in the moft 
ancient hiftories, than the univerfally received opinion of the 
jun, moon, flars, and planets, and the feveral parts of the 


earth, being inhabited by celeftial {pirits or demons of dif- 


ferent orders, and degrees of knowledge and power, who 
prefided over countries, and influenced human affairs. This 


© belief 
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belief feems to have been founded on tradition, derived and 
carried down from the firft ages of the world, of the ap- 
pearances of angels, both before and after the flood. 

* And, as they were believed to be minifters of the Divine 
Providence, and to have the care and management of the 
whole fyftem of things, and particularly of mankind, com- 
mitted to them, mien thought themfelves obliged to pay a-~ 
doration and worfhip to them, next after the fupreme God, 
as their guardians and benefators, by the appointment of the 
fovereign Lord and Father of all. 

‘ Therefore they endeavoured by facrifices, divinations, and 


* making Teraphim, or vifible reprefentations of them, to fe- 


© cure their propitious influence and prefence with them. 
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* The belicf and worfhip of the one fupreme God, and 
the do@rine of fubordinate minifterial fpirits, the immorta- 
lity of the foul, and a future ftate of rewards and punith- 
ments, was that in which the religion of mankind confifted, 
till after the flood, and their difperfion and fettlements in 
the feveral parts of the earth. 

* After this it plainly appears, from the hiftory of all na- 
tions, that hero-worfhip began to be inftituted, and was 
joined with the worfhip of celeftial beings. For, as the 
ground of the worfhip of thefe was the belief of their hav- 
ing power over, and doing good to men; fo, upon the 
fame principle, men believed, that they who had been great 
benefactors to their families and defcendants ; who had been 
the leaders of colonies, and founders of cities; inftitutors of 
laws for the good government and happinefs of fociety, and 
inventots of the moft ufeful arts and fciences, both for the 
inftru@tion and benefit of mankind ; that thefe, after death, 
became affociates with the celeftial deities, whofe actions 
they had imitated, and whom they refembled in their vir- 
tues, and that they refidett with them in the glorious man- 
fions of the heavenly fpheres, the /un, moon, ffars, &c. and 
had different ftates and provinces afligned them, and a fu- 
perintendency over thofe amongft whom they had lived on 
earth. And as they were believed to have a peculiar re- 
gard to, and power over, the countries and cities where 
they had dwelt and converfed amongft men; fo they who 
fet up the worfhip of them, and the priefts who had the 
direction of it, made images of them, which they placed in 
temples, groves, and other places confecrated to them ; and 
pretended, by facrifices, magical rites,. and invocations, to 
animate the images with the prefence and influence of the 
heroes whom they reprefented ; and to confult them in all 
‘ difficult 
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¢ difficult and important affairs, and to have them refolved, 
© and future events revealed by them: artd this was the foun- 
¢ dation of oracles. 7 

‘ Hence we need not wonder at the univerfally received 
© notion in all ages, of the immortality of the foul, and a fu- 
‘ ture ftate; becaufe it was a principal part of the religion of 
© Noah, and carried every where by his defcendants after their 
‘ difperfion ; and afterwards was the foundation of deifying 
© heroes who were dead men, and fetting up their worfhip. 
* After hero-worfhip was inftituted by kings, in honour 
of their deceafed anceftors, and their aClions were recorded, 
and fet forth to the people in their religious folemnities, this 
fuperftition immediately became popular and political, and 
wasfoon propagated and received every where al moft amongft 
the whole race of mankind. ‘The people were pleafed to 
have thofe become their gods, who had once lived and con- 
verfed amoneft them, and had been benefactors to their 
country. They believed it was eafy to have accefs to 
them, and that they would always be propitious and ready 
to do them good. Thefe gods were placed in higher and 
lower ftations, according to their dignity and antiquity upon 
‘ earth: this made their [dit majores and minores] greater and 
‘ Leifer deities ; fome were fuppofed to inhabit the /un, moon, 
* flars, &c. which they called after the names of the gods 
refiding in them ; others inhabited the air, earth, and wa- 
ter: fo that both heaven and earth, and every part of them, 
were filled with gods, demons, and heroes. 
* This fuperftition was very agreeable to ‘the inclinatiors 
and paffions of men, to worfhip gods like themfelves: and 
as their gods had various difpofitions, fo they offered to 
them facrifices which were thought moft fuitable to them ; 
and, in confequence, their religious rites were numerous 
and almoft infinite: and many of them were filthy and bar- 
barous. 
‘ To thofe who had in their mortal ftate delighted in the 
flaughter of men and beafts, and were great warriors and. 
hunteis, they offered human facrifices, as well as thofe of 
beafts : ‘thefe were’ Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Diana, Mi- 
nerva, &c. Others, as Ceres, had fheaves of corn, ‘and. 
other fruits, offered in their worfhip ; and others, as Venus, 
Pan, Priapus, &c. were worfhipped with the proftitution 
of the chaftity of their deluded votaries. 
‘ There is no doubt but that, by the judgment and un- 
* fearchable providence of God,’ evil fpirits, or demons, were 


* the promoters of this impious idolatry, which ima little time 
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overfpread almoft the whole earth ; and began very early in 
Phanicia, Syria, Egypt, and Chaldea, ‘Temples, altars, 
and oracles, were every where confecrated to thefe hero- 
gods; and the fuperftitious worfhip of them fo bewitched all 
nations, that the worfhip of the one true God was utterly 
neglected ; and the knowledge of him almoft loft and ex- 
tinguifhed. 

* This fuperftition was fo abfurd and irrational in itfeif, fo 
deftructive of true religion and virtue, and tending dire€tly 
to introduce univerfal atheifm, that the priefts and philofo- 
phers, and all wife and religious men could not but deteft 
it, tho’ they could not put a ftop to it, and were forced to 
comply with it in their outward behaviour, to prevent the 
outrage of the people, and to keep up a character and in- 
tereft amongft them. 

« After it had been long eftablifhed by laws, it was not con- 
fiftent with the political interefts of kings and ftates to abolifh 
it; and the priefts themfelves, who gained by it fo much 
power and influence over the people, neither cared or dared 
to advife the abolition of it. 

‘ Therefore they contrived a way to keep up the know- 
ledge of the one true God, and the primitive notion of ce- 
leftial fpirits, as the minifters of Divine Providence, by in- 
{tituting my/feries, which were not to be communicated to 
the people, or to any but kings and perfons eminent for 
virtue and knowledge: and they were delivered to them 
with a folemn oath of fecrecy, and dire imprecations if they 
revealed them. 

‘ Thefe myfterics therefore at firft were a pious and reli- 
gious inftitution, and defigned to inftru€t thofe who were 
initiated into them in the knowledge and fpiritual worfhip 
of the fupreme God, and Author of Nature, and of thofe 
celeftial minifterial beings, who were the difpenfers of his 
providence ; and prefidents, by his appointment, over the 
mundane fyftem ; and that their worfhip was to proceed 
from purity of heart and affeCtions, and to be attended with 
a virtuous life. 

‘ The hero-gods were owned to have been men: and, as 
the hiftory of their actions, both good and bad, were re- 
corded (from the times in which they lived) in their facred 
books, thefe they allegorized into phyfical elements, and 
natural caufes and produ@tions; and formed one fyftem of 
theology and natural philofophy out of the hiftorical actions 
of the hero-gods, and operations of the celeftial and other 
divine beings; both which were refolved into fymbols * 
© the 
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€ the various attributes and univerfal providence of the fupreme 


* God. 
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‘ This myferious theology was kept fecret by the Egypti- 
ans, and was wrote in fymbolical figures and facred charac- 
ters, which made their hieroglyphics; and other nations 
concealed it under facred letters alfo: and thefe could a 
be explained by the priefts, and thofe who were inftructe 
by them in the myfteries. : 
© ‘This was the method of preferving the knowledge of the 
one God, and of the fpiritual worfhip of him; and keep- 
ing ‘up a fenfe of true religion amidft the univerfally pre- 
vailing idolatry of hero-worfhip, or of deified men and 
women. 
« The myfteries themfelves were not altogether free from 
fuperftition; for in them men were taught to worfhip the 
celeftial fpirits and: other minifterial demons, which laid 
the foundation for numberlefs fictitious deities, prefiding in 
the feveral parts of the univerfe: aud by degrees the re- 
préfentation of the a&tions of the hero-gods, tho’ explained 
allegorically into phyfical powers, degenerated into lewdnefs, 
intemperance, and impiety: efpecially the myfteries of Of- 
ris and Js were corrupted and abufed into fcenes of de- 
bauchery, after they were transferred by the Greeks to Ceres 
and Bacchus, , 
‘ The allegorical interpretations of the a€tions of the hero- 
gods were at beft only a pretence, and artful difguife, to 
conceal or palliate their vices and enormities, which all ra- 
tional and virtuous men could not but be afhamed of. But 
as the vulgar knew nothing of thefe philofophical and allego- 
rical explanations, and believed their gods to have been fuch 
as they were reprefented by their poets and mythologifts, the 
hiftory of their a€tions, taken literally, and in their natural 
fenfe, tended to promote all kind of immorality and vice, 
and made the whole fyftem of hero-worfhip a diabolical and 
abominable fuperftition. 
* As it is probable that the idolatry of hero-worfhip was 
firft fet up in Phaenicia, by'the defcendants of Canaan, who 
were the firft hero-gods called Cadiri : fo the firft myfteries 
that we read of were inftituted in Phamnicia; ftom 
whence they were carried into Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, and 
Phrygia, &c. The author of the Pajchal Chronicle ob- 
ferves, that thefe nations were the firft who practifed the 
idolatry of hero-worfhip, and firft made images and inftituted 
myfteries ; all which were derived from them to the Greeks 
about the age of Ceerogs. 
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© Sanchontatho related, that fome time after the Cabiri had, 
by the command of Taaut the fcribe and great counfellor of 
Saturn, recorded the hiftory. of the firft Phamician hero- 
gods, one, whom he calls the fon of Thabion, and who was 
the firft hierophant, or high-prieft of. the Phenicians, 
turned the actions of the Cadiric gods into allegory, and 
refolved them into natural and mundane elements, and phy- 
 fical caufes and produétions. 

© He was the firft philofopher who taught, that the deified 
© heroes and their actions were to be underftood, as reprefent- 
© ing the mundane elements and works of nature, and the va- 
* rious operations of one univerfal Deity. This fon of Tha- 
© bign delivered his allegorical doétrine to thofe who after 
© him prefided in the facred myfteries where it was taught; 
© and they tranfmitted it down to their fucceflors, and to thofe 
* who were initiated into the myfteries. 

* Jt was the defign of Sanchoniatha to revive and tranfmit 
© down to pofterity the genuine hiftory of the firft hero-gods, 
* divefted of all allegorical fables: and therefore he complains, 
* that the naked facts and real hiftory of the Cabiric gods had 
© been difguifed in the myfteries, to the prejudice of truth: 
« and he fearched into the oldeft Hermaical, or facred books, 
* in which their hiftory was recorded and allegorically ex- 
¢ plained, and divefted it of the fable and allegory, with which 
* it had been mixed by the ancient hierophants. 

© This is the moft ancient and authentic account of the 
* occafion and inftitution of myfteries, which were defigned 
* to difguife and excufe the abfurdity of hero-worfhip, by re- 
‘ folving their hiftory into a fyftem of natural philofophy and 
* fpeculative theology. But as Sanchoniatho has not related 
© the time of their inftitution, or told us when the fon of 
© Thabion lived, who was the firft myftagogue, we cannot 
¢ with certainty fix the beginning of them. 

‘ It is moft probable, that the Phaxnician myfteries were 
« not inftituted till after the death of Saturn, the principal 
* of the Cabiric gods, who died about the year before Chrift 
* 2369, and 800 years after the flood, and 269 years after 
© the difperfion.’ 

He now proceeds to confider the Cabiric myfteries, the 
Egyptian myfteries of Ofris and Jfs, the greater and lefler 

Eleufinian myfteries, and the Perfian myfteries of Mithras; 
after which he endeavours to fix the zras of the kindoms of 
Sicyon and Argos, and to afcertain the time of the Argonaut 
expedition. The time of the Arzonautic expedition, he tells 
ws, has never been known or rightly fixed by any chronolo 
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ri he obferves that the date of it muft be placed either 
whilft Hercules ferved Omphale, or the year that he flew Lao- 
medon king of Troy. * As the latter account feems moft pro- 
‘ bable, fays he, it fixes the Argonautic expedition to the year 
‘ before Chrif? 1224, or 1225. For it is agreed, that Priam 
* reigned forty years, and was killed at the taking of Troy 
‘and fo began to reign in the year before Chriff 1224: and 
* if Hercules made him king in his return with the Argonauts 
© from Colchis, the expedition thither muft have been either in 
‘ the year 1224 or 1225 before the chri/fian xra.’ 

He fixes the famous zra of the deftruction of Tra to the. 
year before Chri? 1183 ; after which he treats of the Olympic 
games, and concludes his work with a.fhort account of the 
Americans, and with fhewing in what year Herodotus wrote 


his hiftory. /B 





ArT. xxx. 4 commentary on the book of Job, in which is 
inferted the Hebrew text, and Englith tranflation; with a 
paraphrafe from the third verfe of the third chapter, where it 
1s fuppofed the metre begins; to the feventh werfe of the forty- 
fecond chapter, where it ends. By Leonard Chappelow, 
B. D. Arabic profeffar, &c. in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
4to. 2vols, wl. as. few’d. Dodfley, Ge. 


T will not be expeéted that we fhould give a large account 
of the work now before us, which, in order to form a 
proper judgment of it, requires fuch an acquaintance with the 
Hebrew and Argbic languages, as fails to the fhare of very 
few. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with laying before 
our readers what the learned author advances, in his preface, 
concerning the defign and antiquity of the book of ‘fob, toge- 
ther with his paraphrafe on thofe verfes in the rgth chap- 
ter of this book, which have occafioned fuch a diverfity of 
fentiments among commentators. 

After mentioning the opinions of Maimonides, Le Clerc, 
Schultens, Warburton, Garnet, &c. concerning the book of 
Jb, our author proceeds as follows. * That the book of 
* Fob, fays he, was intended to rectify fome miftaken opini- 
* ons concerning the divine adminiftration in the government 
* of the world, is a point which cannot well be difputed.--- 
‘ But whether or no it immediately regarded the two indepen- 
© dent principles of good and evil ;-- The tranfmigration of fouls ; 
‘ ---An equal, or unequal providence :---The feed of Abraham, 
* and the pofterity of Jacob: is not; we find, fo eafy a matter 
3 * to 
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to determine, becaufe of the different fentiments juft laid 
before you.---Let the book be carefully examined : read it 


from one end to the other: IT am perfuased, the principal’ 
defign of the author will appear to be no other, than to vin-: 


dicate the fupreme power of God-over every part of the 
creation, whether in the heavens, or in the earth.—The 
force of the arguments which 04's friends ufe, refts alto- 
gether on that topic.—As to Satan, he aflumes no power : 
he does nothing but by permiffion.—Sheuld it. be asked, in 
what refpect are ‘fob’s friends to be blamed ?—I anfwer, 
the failure they are guilty of, is, in making this unjuft con- 


clufion : as if the divine oeconomy muft neceflarily be pro- - 


portioned to the fcanty limits of human reafoning ; and 
there could be no depth of providence, but what the wif- 
dom of man was able to difcover.—There are indeed feve- 
ral unguarded obfervations, and reflections on the Deity ; 


‘for which ‘fod, in the extremity of his fufferings, is deferv- 


edly blameable. But the difference of the parties is this: 
They are refolutely ftiff in their opinion, (from which they 
do not in the leaft recede) that ‘7ob becaufe of his misfor- 
tunes, muit be a wicked man. He, though conf{cious of his 
integrity, as to the heavy crimes fuggefted againft him, is 
fenfible at laft of the hafty and precipitate zeal, which he 
hid fhewn in his own juftification,— therefore without any 
more referve, he declares, ch. 40. 4, 5. Behold I am vile, 


what fhall I anfwer thee ? I will lay my hand upon my mouth, ° 


Once have I fpoken, but I will not anfwer ; yea, twice, but I 
will proceed no farther.---He is now thoroughly convinced 
of his error: and when Jehovah (by what means, or in- 
ftrument foever he communicated himfelf, we need not be 
folicitous to know ; the voice of God fpeaking from heaven, 
we are fatisfied, being no uncommon thing both before, and 
after the law) when Jehovah, | fay, in the utmoft fublimity 
of expreffion ; in language not to be imitated ; fuch as no 
one can read without admiration and fear; reprefents to Fob 
two wondrous inftances of divine power, difplayed in Be- 
hemcth, and Leviathan : he is affected to the higheft degree 
of aftonifhinent . he makes this open declaration, ch. 42. 2. 
I] know, thou canf? do every thing ; and that no thought can 
be withdolden from thee ; concluding with thefe remarkable 
wotds, v. 6. Wierefore I abbor myjfelf, and repent in duft and 
ajbes. It is for this plain acknowledgment, this inward 
conviction of guilt, and fincere repentance, that Jehovah 
pronounces, v. 8. ‘The three friends bad not fpoken of him 
that whieh was right, as his fervant Fob bad.---lf I may be 
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¢ allowed to offer my opinion concerning the.antiguity of the 
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book of ‘fob, I fhall do it with the utmoft deference and 
refpeét to thofe who differ from me.---And I hope it will 
not be any diminution of that authority, and facred vene- 
ration, which the book juftly calls for, to fuppofe (with 
Fred. Spanhem.) that the copy which we now read, was not 
altogether the compofition of ‘feb himfelf ; but rather the 
work of an Hebrew: fo far I mean only as to making it 
appear in its prefent form. The foundation of the poem, | 
take for granted, was laid, and written in Arabic, by Fob, 
an Arabian, long before the Hebrew author exifted.—But 
by whom it was digefted, (or, at what time it was made 
public) I had rather, with Spanhem, leave the reader in fuf- 
penfe, than make any rafh determination.—One adva..tage 
arifing from that fuppofition of an original 4rabic copy, is 5 
by this means we are able to account for the feveral Ara- 
bifms which we meet with. For to what other caufe fhall we 
afcribe them, Nifi quod (as Spanhem writes) fermones ‘Foli & 
amicorum fuere Arabici, &% Arabice primum defcripti ; unde in 
tranflatione Hebraa, numeris quoque adjiriGta, retinere pajfim 
Arabicas feu voces, feu phrafes neceffe fuit,p. 552. Another © 
advantage which the fuppofition of an Aradbic- Hebrew copy 
gives us, is; we may from thence affign a reafon why fo 
many feeming allufions are made to the law of AdZz/es.--- 
We fhall likewife be able to account for the conclufion of 
the book ; which mentions not only how many years 70d 
furvived in a flourifhing condition ; but his being reinftated 
in a degree of profperity, higher than he had before enjoy- 
ed: having the fame number of children which he had 
been deprived of, and double the number of cattle.—AlI- 
low that thefe additions in the laft chap. were made by an 
Hebrew ; the authority of the book by fuch a conceffion is 
not atall leflened, any more than that of the book of Deu- 
teronomy ; where, (ch. 34.) we read of Mojes’s age, death 
and burial.—We cannot perfuade ourfelves that AMo/es him- 
felf wrote thefe particulars by the fpirit of prophecy, as 
Fofephus and Philo would make us believe: but rather, 
that they were the words of Ezra, or whoever he was, 
who -drew up the Pentateuch—And I make no doubt, but 
to complete fo great a work, he was favoured with the 
divine affiftance of the holy fpirit: the fame affiftance, I 
can readily fuppofe, being granted to the finifher of the 


‘book of Job. 


‘Admit that an Arabick book of Fcb’s own writing was 
extant at the time when the Hebrew author drew it up in 
O'4 ‘ its 
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© its prefent form; as it was intended to be a flanding max 
© nument to future generations of divine power, over all hu~ 
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man affairs ; and of ‘divine goodne/s, to be difplayed in its 
due and proper feafon;— this was a good reafon why it 
fhould be introduced, not in Arabic; but in a Hebrew drefs, 
viz. to mzke it not only conformable to the otber books of 
the old teftament ; but that it might be of more ufe to the 
Hebriw nation —-We need not wonder that the Hebrew 
writer fhould, by fome expreffions, difcover, to what coun- 
try he belonged.—The language of the country in which 
our Saviour and his difciples lived, was Syriac: his public 
and private difcourfes were delivered in that language.— 
Why then, it may be asked, did the evangelifts, tc. write 
in Greek ? I anfwer, that their writings might be more 
extenfive, and of more general fervice to chriftians.—~The 
books of the o/d teftament, as they were appropriated to 4 
fele&t people, would not have been fo uniform, had one 
part been written in Hebrew, and another in Arabic.— 


 Thofe of the new, were of a more general nature. The 


were foon to be difperfed among people of different coun- 
tries, and different tongues: and Greek being the moft 
known language, at the time they were written ; in order 
to communicate them to Gentiles, as well as Fews; by di- 
vine infpiration they were publifhed in Greek, and not in 
Syriac.—By a parallel way of reafoning, it may be alledged, 
the fame divine affiftance influenced the Hebrew author to 
publith in Hebrew, what ‘fob wrote in Arabic.—If there are 
Arabijm. to be found in the Hebrew ‘of Fob; fo are there 
Syria/ms intermixed with the Greek of the new teftament. 

‘ That ‘fob was an Arabian; a perfon remarkable for his 
piety, his high ftation, his fudden, great fall; and his un- 
expected rifing again to his former glory and eminence ; 
may, I imagine, be eafily allowed ; though it will be diffi- 
cu't to fix the time in which he lived: whether in the days 
of the patriarchs, or Jater.--- But to judge from the circum- 
ftances of the book ; the fimplicity in which the biftory of 
his fufferings is related; the familiar intercourfe with the 
Deity ; the purity of ftyle; the fublimity of thought; the 
concifenefs of expreffion ; together with the many years of 
profperity which ‘fob f{urvived ; we need not fcruple to place 
him in the patriarchal age.---- That he was a man cele- 
brated not only for his patience under affliCtions ; but that 
he was more ancient than the prophets ; may, perhaps, be 


gathered from St. Fames’s words, already referred to, viz. 


“§ Take, my brethren, the prophets for an example of fuffering 


© affirdtion, 
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© affiftion, and of patience : behold, ‘we count them happy which 
& endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Fob.---The apoftle 
¢ by mentioning Fob after the prophets, feems to diftinguifh 
© them as perfons living in different ages from each other.--- 
© As if he had faid ;---** If you want examples to moo 
<¢ yourfelves under your calamitous circumftances ; con ider 
«< the behaviour of the prophets.---But befides thefe, there is 
<<‘ one very fignal inftance on record, of a man, whofe name 
‘© was Fob: who, though he lived a long while before the 
$* prophets ; yet was favoured with the fame advantages, 
‘¢ which they had, of a fuperior divine influence: being e- 
© qually remarkable for his extraordinary patience and re- 
“ fosaiion under the weightieft ftrokes of providence.” 

Our learned author’s paraphrafe on the feven laft verfes of 
the nineteenth chapter of the book of “fob is as follows. 

‘ As to the fupreme power and dominion of God over 
mankind, I readily give my affent to it; and that there is 
no ftriving or contending with him, let us think our felves 
never fo much aggrieved. I have infifted gn the unreafon- 
able partiality you have exprefled with regard to the Al- 
mighty’s difpofition of human affairs, and appealed from 
your fevere cenfures to his unerring righteoufnefs; and 
have moreover freely declared, that my hopes and expeéta- 
tions do not terminate in this life. Would to God now 
that my words were written! So far from retrating what I 
have faid; or defiring that it may be no more remembered 
than if I had been entirely filent': I could wifh that every 
¢ fentence which I have deliver’d, may be taken. down in 

writing, and tranfmitted to lateft pofterity.—O that they were 
printed in a book! Could I have my wifhes accomplifh’d, 

I would enlarge my requeft; that whatever I have fpoken 
relating to thofe weighty and important fubjeéts of divine 
juflice and power, may not only employ the hand of a 
common writer; but that it may have a place in the pub- 
lic regifter, where matters ot the higheft confequence are 
entered; as a ftanding monument to future ages, of the 
wondrous difpenfations of an over-ruling providence ; and that 
it may be ftamped with fuch ftrong and lafting characters, 
as time itfelf fhall not be able to change or deface. 

‘ Was there a poffibility of having my defires accomplifh’d, 
I would ftill exprefs myfelf in higher and ftronger terms 
than [ have yet done. I would with that the free and open 
* declarations which I have made, may not only exercife the 
* kill of a common writer, or an ordinary engraver: but 
£ that fome material or other may be found out for their re- 
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< ception: whether it be maf iron, or fuch rolls of lead, ag 
© ase capable of admitting very durable impreffions.—I could, 
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with that they were graven in the rock for ever! Though it 
may be difficult for a very ingenious artificer to form jn- 
ftruments which are proper to work on all kinds of mate. 
rials: yet, could my requeft be granted, I would enforce 
it in fuch a manner, as to defire that the whole feries of 
my life; every action that I have been engaged in, and the 
great variety which | have undergone, may be engraved on 
the hardeft, and feemingly the moft impenetrable rock, 
There fhould it be fixed, and remain without any change 
or alteration, even to eternal ages. 
‘ Had I no hopes or expectations of receiving the leaf 
comfort after the multitude of my forrows; did I fink into 
a gloomy defpair of ever being relieved, and eafed of my 
heavy burdens: I fhould be, of all men, the moft mife- 
rable. But fo far,from fuch a melancholly profpeét ;  fuch 
dreadful, horrible reflexions; J know that my Redeemer 
liveth: The inward fuggeftions of my mind are fo ftrong, 
as to fupport and enliven my fpirits: fo pleafing, as to 
give me full aflurance, that though at prefent I am fo un- 
bappy as not to meet with an advocate, to appear and plead 
for me; yet fome proper convenient time will come, which 
fhall produce one. He will undertake my caufe, do me 
juftice, and avenge me of my adverfaries.—I have been ‘re- 
proached and treated in the moft ignominious manner; fet 
forth as a vain-babler, delighting myfelf in the multitude of 
words; asone that mocketh, a man of falfhood and lies ; 
in whom no truth was to be found. ‘To maintain this fe- 
vere charge, a folemn appeal hath been made to God, that 
he would fpeak and open his lips againft me. But not- 
withftanding fuch rafh, uncharitable proceeding, this is my 
confolation: J am neither afhamed nor afraid of the ftrit- 
eft examination. I have, moreover, this ftedfaft conf- 
dence, that in the great and final con/ummation, my Avenger 
will fland upon the earth. ‘That he will then make a pub- 
lick, folemn appearance, invefted with all the enfigns of 
dignity and power. And like a juft, impartial judge, with 
the utmoft candour and tendernefs, will weigh the actions 
of mankind in their proper fcale: will difcover the pre- 
judices, expofe the weaknefs, and confute the errors of our 
fcanty reafoning; remove all obftrudtions to truth; 
and place every dark imperfect argument, concerning hu 
man events in its due and fulleft light. 

¢ Thefe, 
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© Thefe, we muft confefs, are matters of the higheft con- 
* cern: depths, which at prefent we are not able to fathoms 
‘ They are fecrets which the Almighty Be1nc hath referved 
‘ to himfelf; and does not judge it expedient to communi- 
© cate them to his imperfect, dependent creatures. But 
¢ what affects, and gives me abundant pleafure, is, That after 
© be hath raifed me up, thefe things foall be attentively enquired 
* into, and diftinéily viewed. Let but that happy time come, 
© when I fhall be, as it were awakened froin fleep, and raifed 
* from my flumber: the events which appear fo intricate 
© and myfterious, and are apt to perplex our weak under- 
© ftandings; fhall not involve us any longer in darknefs. 
© Inftead of that, we fhall not only examine them with dili- 
* gence and attention; but the very extent of our defires will 
* be amply fatisfied. We fhall not only have that thick cloud 
* removed, which hangs over us, and obftruéts our profpect 5 
© but we fhall view them in an abjalute, perfec?, difliné man- 
© ner.—Would we exert all our faculties; raife them to the 
© higheft pitch, and endeavour to reprefent to our view That 
* awful, fublime Bernc: How faint and languid are all our 
© conceptions! How narrow and deficient our ways of 
* reafoning! How far fhort muft they fall of reaching his 
* incomprehenfible perfections! But at that great change, 
* we fhall be fenfible of a very manifeft difference: For in my 
$ fiefo, and with the joy of my countenance I fhall fee God. 
* My body, which is now reduced to fuch a ftate of decay ; 
¢ having no foundnefs in it; no part free from difeafes, ul- 
‘ cers, and putrefying fores; fhall refume its former health 
© and vigour; fubjeét no more to the impreffions of out- 
* ward violence. By this change (fo improbable to all hu- 
* man appearance, and to be imputed to no other caufe 
‘.than Almighty Power) I fhall be enabled, with inexpref- 
* fible joy and cheerfulnefs to fee God as he is: face ta 
€ face: to look upon, admire, and adore him in his ful- 
‘ left and moft tranfcendent glory. 
‘ Was the event of my hopes entirely precariaus : was 
it a matter of doubt whether or no I fhould ever fee my 
defires accomplifhed: this, I confefs, would give me 
very great uneafinefs; and be a very heavy addition to 
the weight of my affliGtions. which at prefent are almoft 
infupportable. But inftead of encouraging any fuch de- 
{pairing thoughts ; my pleafing expectations are enlarged to 
fo high 2 degree, as to perfuade me that J fall furely fee. . 
* him. My doubts are removed: my clouds vanifh: m 
€ profpect is clear and open.—Did my-profpeét reprefent him 
3 | | * a 
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as’an adverfary ; as one whofe feverity I had reafon te 
dread ; devoted as it were a facrifice to his difpleafure: [| 
fhould be affeéted with the moft terrible apprehenfions. 
But fo different are my fentiments, I am fatisfied, Mine 
eyes foall behold that he is not efiranged from me. I make 
no queftion but he will appear to me in the moft engaging 
manner; and fhew himfelf the reverfe to a cruel, mer- 
cilefs tyrant.—In the midft .of thefe reflections, how 
changeable, how perplexed are my thoughts ; how ftrange, 
how various their motions! ‘The numerous calamities 
which I undergo, are fometimes ready to fuggeft to me, 
that I mutt fure be the obje& of an incenfed avenging God. 
That my crimes are attended with fuch aggravating cir- 
cumftances, as to make me incapable of receiving the leaft 
fhare of divine favour.—On the contrary, when I unbur- 
den my mind of thofe difturbers of my peace; I entertain 
myfelf with a very different and much more agreeable fcene. 
I meditate, with all the ferioufnefs and devotion that I can 
poffibly raife, on thefe amiable qualities which muft necef- 
farily be inherent in the Supreme Being: particularly, that 


‘tendernefs and affection which he cannot but have with 


regard to the works of his Almighty Hand. My reins are 
— within me. ‘Thefe are the fubje¢is which make me 
reftlefs and uneafy. They prefs upon me with fo much 
power and influence, as not only to deprive me of that 
compofed fteadinefs of temper, which I am defirous of 
having; but they prey upon my vitals; they are ready to 
wafte and devour me. 

© Let thefe things be well and ferioufly confidered. Give 
them their due weight: fuffer them to have their proper 
influence; and then, perhaps, you will fay, Why perfecute 
we bim? Would you lay to heart what I have urged in 
behalf of my innocence; and thoroughly digeft that variety 
of changes and revolutions, from which even the beft of 
men can plead no exemption; you will be able to form 
more juft and becoming thoughts of the feveral difpenfati- 
ons of Providence, as well as a more favourable opinion of 
my conduét.—Error and falfhood, you mutt allow, are 
very dangerous guides; for which reafon every prudent 
man will avoid all thofe fteps which lead to them; and 
endeavour to fecure himfelf from falling into any mifchief 
whatfoever. Let me afk you then, T’o what purpofe is it for 
you to enter into deceitful maeafures, /feeing the root of the 
matier is found in me? Since by all the arguments, and all 
the infinuations which you can fuggeft, itis not in your 
* power 
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wer to difcover in me any corruption or infincerity. 
Truth is what I adhere to, and contend for, That hath 
been, and always. fhall be the foundation on which I build 
every action of my life. That will fupport and comfort me 
under the greateft and the heavieft oppreffion. 
¢ There are fome people of fo obftinate and: perverfe a 
temper, as net to be apprehenfive of danger, let their pro- 
ceedings be never fo unjuftifiable. Their thoughts are fo 
much employed on their own merit, and fo negligent of 
future cafualities; as if no misfortune of any-kind fhall 
ever attend them. But be ye afraid of the fwerd. ‘The 
time may come, and fooner, perhaps, than you are willing 
to imagine, when your moft fanguine expeCtations will not 
only be difappointed, but yourfelves fhall be cut off, and 
fall a facrifice to the execution of impartial jaftice.— 
Were we fubject to no dominion; was our liberty fo un- 
bounded, as to have no fuperior power to controll; and 
check our impetuous motions; How deplorable would our 
condition be! Our life muft be a life of diforder and con- 
fufion. But for the fafety and well-being of mankind, out 
all-wife governor can, and frequently does, reftrain the vi- 
olence and ftubbornnefs of man; either by his own imme- 
diate hand, or by his vice-gerents, the inftruments of his 
juftice. . For the fword is the avenger of iniquities. When 
mildnefs and gentlenefs prove ineffetual, when tendernefs 
and kind treatment are difregarded; then, and not till 
then, does he proceed to the exercife of fuch meafures as 
are difpleafing and lefs gracious.—His defign in this is ex- 
ceeding good and beneficent: a clear and evident tefti- 
mony, That ye may know there is a judgment. ‘That ye 
may be aflured, there will fome time. or other be an ac- 
count taken of our actions; and a manifelt difference made 
between the righteous and the unrighteous; between him 
that ferveth God, and him that ferveth him not.’ GP 
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ArT. xxx. ‘Conclufion of the account of mr. Armftrong’s bi/- 


tory of Minorca. [See our laft.] 


ae author’s letter concerning the trade and manufac- 


tures of the Minorguins, will not, we prefume, be dif- 


agreeable to many of our readers. - 


* The profperity of every trading people, fays he, is well 
krown to depend on the value which its fuperfluities of 


every kind, bear in other parts of the world, in proportion 
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to the foreign commodities which they are obliged to ims 
port, This ftrikes the balance in trade, and eafily deter. 
mines the queftion, whether a nation fhould carry on a fo- 
reign commerce at all, and to what degree; or ought ra- 
ther to confine their whole confumption to the produce of 
their own country. 

‘ That trade brings riches, is a maxim univerfally receive 
ed; and we obferve, that the nations who enjoy the moft 
extenfive commerce, are without competition the mofk 
wealthy : but experience will alfo convince us, that many 
nations are undone, by extending their trade, when their 
exports are not of value to purchafe what they may fancy 
they have occafion for from abroad. 
* Thus a people may be undone by trade: and it is demon 
{trable, that, if we import to the value of ten thoufand 
pounds a year of foreign commodities, and yet cannot make 
up more than one thoufand in our produce and manufa€tures 
at home, the balance in trade is againft us nine thoufand 
pounds a year, which muft in a few years accomplifh our 
ruin. | 
* Thus the Jrifh and North-American trade to England, is. 
a deftructive one to /reland and North-America ; the former 
being obliged to remit at leaft one third, and the other two 
thirds in money to pay their balance: and thus the Englip 
themfelves fuffer in their commerce with France, which 
produces many things they make neceflary to their very be- 
ing, and yet are able to return very little which that nation 
has occafion for; being our rivals in almoft every manu- 
fagture we cultivate, and wanting little from us, except our 
wool, which yet they obtain in an illicit way in fufficient 
quantities, to enable them to underfell us in every market 
they refort to. 

© In Minorca this misfortune is more fenfibly felt. There 
are few exports of any account, and they are obliged to their 
neighbours for near one third of their corn, all their oil, and 
saguardiente, atid fuch a variety of articles of lefs confidera- 
tion, that nothing could preferve them from a total bank- 
ruptcy, but the Eygli/b money circulated by the troops, 
which is exchanged for the daily fupplies of provifions, in- 
creafed by the multiplication of vineyatds, the breeding of 
fowls, and the production of vegetables, in a proportion of 
* leaft five to one fince the ifland has been in our poflef- 
ion. 


_ © Te will not require many words to ennumerate their ex« 


ports. They make a fort of chee/e, little liked by the Engl, 
¢ which 
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which fells in Jta/y at a very great price ; this perhaps to the 
amount of eight hundred pounds per annum. The wool 
they fend abroad may produce nine hundred, pounds mores 
Some wine is exported, and if we add to its value that of 
the home confumption, which has every merit of an ex- 
port, being nine parts in ten taken off by the troops: for 
ready money, it may well be eftimated at fixteen thoufand 
pounds a year, In honey, wax, and /a/t, their yearly ex- 
ports may be about four hundred pounds ; and this comes 
pretty near the fum of their exports, which I eftimate to- 
gether at eighteen thoufand one hundred pounds fterling per 
annum, 

© A vaft balance lies againft them, if we confider the va- 
riety and importance of the articles they fetch from other 
countries, for which they muft pay ready cafh. Here it may 
be neceflary to withdraw fome things from the heap, fuch 
as their cattle, fheep, and fowls, on which they get a pro- 
fit; for the country does not produce them in fufficient 
abundance to fupply us, efpecially when we have a fleet of 
men of war ftationed with us. | 

© What remains they purchafe from abroad ; and I affure 


© you I do not jeft when I tell you, 1 believe [ have omitted 


* at leaft as many particulars as I have been able to recolle& 
© on the occafion. 


‘ Their imports then are, corn, cattle, fheep, fowls, to- 
bacco, aguardiente, oil, rice, fugar, fpices, hard-ware, and 
tools of all kinds; gold and filver lace, chocolate, or cocoa 
to make it; tobacco, timber, plank, boards, mill-ftones, 
tobacco-pipes, playing-cards, turnery-ware, feeds, foap, 
faddles, all manner of cabinet-makers work, iron-fpikes, 
nails, fine earthen-ware, glafs, lamps, brafiery, paper, and 
other ftationary-wares ; copperas, galls, dye-ftuffs, painters 
brufhes and colours, mufical inftruments, mufic, and ftrings; 
watches, wine, fruit, all manner of fine and printed linens, 
muflins, cambrics, and laces; bottles, corks, ftarch, indi- 
go, fans, trinkets, toys, ribbands, tape, needles, pins, filk, 
mohair, lanthorns, cordage, tar, pitch, rofin, drugs, gloves, 
fire-arms, gun-powder, fhot and lead ; hats, caps, velvet, 
cotton, ftuffs, woollen-cloths, ftockings, copes, medals, 
veftments, luftres, pictures, images, Agnus .Dei’s, books, 
pardons, bulls, relicks, and indulgences. 

‘ It muft be confefled, that if the Englifh have brought 
money into‘the country, they have for the time much in- 
fected the inhabitants, by fetting them an example of fpend+ 
Ing if, 
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¢ Many of them have learned to multiply their wants, and 
* fall by degrees into a way of luxury and extravagance, per- 
* feétly. new to them. 

¢ The Dons are above trade, and the reft of the natives are 
« unable to exercife it to any purpofe. Yet if this infatuated 
< people would fet themfelves ferioufly to make the moft of 
“ their native produce, a few years induftry would enable 
* them totraffic with their neighbours to advantage, and even 
“ to provide exports of confiderable value for an Engh/ mar- 
* ket. To inftance ina few. 

* The cotton-fhrub has been tried here, and fucceeds to 
© admiration: they have /part growing in many places, in 
“ fufidient plenty to make all their own cordage, and to 
* fpare. The tunny-fifh abounds on their coaft, and they 
© might eafily fall into the method of curing it: by this the 
© French of Languedoc and Provence, their neighbours, make 
* a vaft advantage. 

© They have abundance of o/ive-trees, yet they make no oil 
© of the fruit, and are utterly ignorant of the right method of 
* pickling it. 

© Some capers they pickle, and might, from the frequency 
* of the plant, improve this into a very valuable export. 

© Hemp and flax do extremely well, and might be increafed 
‘ and manufaétured for exportation, ‘Their canes or reeds are 
© of ufe in the clothiers trade, but they export none; and 
« they have great plenty of excellent fate, but do not work it. 
* It might poffibly anfwer to fend their cantoon-/tone to 
England as ballaft ; but certainly their marble would be a 
valuadle commodity with us, of which no country can boaft 
a greater quantity in proportion, nor of greater beauty or 
variety, than this poor ifland. | 
© Squills they have in abundance, ma/fick, aloes, and fome 
* other drugs, which they neglect. 

‘ Their bees thrive well, and fhould be carefully managed, 
§ and increafed as much as poflible: their wax is inferior to 
¢ none, and their honey cannot fail of being extremely deli- 
* cate and fine in a country abounding with fuch-a variety 
© of aromatick plants, and is therefore in high efteem every 
© where. 

‘ They raife a little tobacco, but feldom half the quantity 
¢ they confume; and they make a kind of fnuff in fmall 
¢ quantities, which is in no refpec& inferior to that of Li/bon. 
‘ Their neighbours of Majorca make good advantage of 
their plantations of faffron, which thefe people ufe in their 
cookery, and yet will not take the pains to raife it. | 
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¢ Their palm-trees, for want ofa proper cultivation, pro- 


© duce no dates; and they fend none of their fruit abroad, 
though they have it in their powcr to fupply us with as 
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good figs, prunes, almonds, raifins, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, and feveral other kinds, as any country in Lu- 
rope. 

Bat I will clofe thefe hints of what an induftrious people 
might do to enrich themfelves; and this indolent generation 
of men carelefsly overlook, with the mention of /a/t, a 
ready-money commodity every where, and of which they 
might eafily make a thoufand times the quantity they now 
do. Their method requires fo little trouble, that I will lay 
it before you. ; 

© There are a great many places on the coaft of the ifland, 
where the'rock is but little higher than the furface of the 
fea, and is flat for a great way together. In gales of wind 
the fea is beat all over thefe levels, and the falts have by de- 
grees corroded the fofter parts of the ftone, and reduced ‘its 
face to an infinite number of {mall cavities, divided from 
each other by the more folid veins, which have refifted their 
impreffion. 

‘ Thefe cavities they fill with water from the fea, by means 
of fcoops, and one day’s fun fuffices to evaporate the water, 
and leaves the concreted falt dry in the cells. “The women 
and children gather it in the evening, and carry it home, and 
the cells in the rock are filled as before. : 

© Having inftanced to you fome of the natural produce of 
this ifland, flighted by the inhabitants, which yet are capa- 
ble of being improved into very valuable articles of com- 
merce ; I will attempt an eftimate of the charge they are at 
in their importations. 

* Ihave in my poffeffion an authentic paper, which con- 
tains an exact account of their harvefts for thirty-feven 
years. By this it appears, that there are annually raifed 
here fifty three thoufand five hundred and one quarteras of 
wheat, and twenty two thoufand fix hundred eighty-three of 
vie one year with another. : 

* Whéat is their only bread-corn, all their barley being 
given to their beafts. Of the laft they feldom import any, 
but they have occafion for thirty five thoufand guarteras of 
wheat every year, which, at nine fhillings each, amount to 
fifteen thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds. 


* They import oil yearly to the value of ten thoufand 
pounds. ° 
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¢ I have by me an exact account of the franc of aguardiente 
¢ for fourteen years, and find they import annually of this 
¢ fpirit a quantity that cofts them nine thoufand two hundred 
‘ and fifty pounds, allowing only ten per cent. for the profit of 
© the farmers; and this, at fix-pence a quart, makes their 
¢ yearly confumption of this fpirit to be upwards of 1540 
© hogfheads. 

¢ They import tobacco to the amount of one thoufand two 
© hundred pounds a-year. 

‘ We miay compute, that their imports in linen and wool- 
len goods of all kinds do not come to lefs than fifteen 
thoufand pounds. It is not poffible to make a nice calcula- 
tion of the value of all the refidue of their imports, fo I 
fhall fet them at a round fum, which I dare fay they do not 
fall fhort of, twenty thoufand pounds. 

* So that here we have an annual expence of feventy-one 
thoufand two hundred pounds, from which, if we dedua& 
eighteen thoufand one hundred pounds, the amount of their 
exports, the remainder fifty-three thoufand one hundred 
pounds /ferling is a clear balance of trade againft them. 

‘ To enable thefe people in fome meafure to fupport. the 
charge of this enormous balance, we are to reckon the 
large fum of money yearly brought into'the ifland and {pent 
among them by the troops; afum, as I have computed it, 
that falls but little thort of their whole balance, the greateft 
part of which goes to market for the common neceflaries of 
life. 

‘ Every vintage produces eighteen thoufand hogfheads of 
wine; and if we allow for the clergy two thoufand hogf- 
heads, and for all the reft of the natives one thoufand, the 
remaining fiftcen thoufand hogfheads are fold to the Engl 
for twenty-feven thoufand eight hundred and twenty-fye 
pounds in ready money, the price of a hogfhead taken at a 
medium at thirty-five fhillings, 

‘ This is avery confiderable article in their favour, and 
they are fo fenfible of the advantage they draw from their 
vineyards, that they are continually enlarging them and in- 
creafing their number, notwithftanding they are taxed to 
near half their value. 

‘ They are indeed tied down to a fet price for their red 
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the year; but for the little white wine they make, they 
are at liberty to drive.their bargain as advantageoufly as they 
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wine, and the Aforacion or rate is fettled the beginning of — 
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¢ It is certain this people can never be rich, unlefs they be- 
come induftrious: the fea is open to them as well as to their 
neighbours on every fide, who thrive by a foreign commerce, 
and yet not one of them can victual or navigate their veffels 
near fo cheap as thefe flothful Minorguins, who lie inthe 
centre of fo many trading ports, that it is amazing how 
they can have fo long overlooked their true intereft, and 
fuffered themfelves to be fupplied with fo many of the necef- 
faries of life in foreign bottoms. 

* The Minorguins are naturally liftlefs, and if they can con- 
trive the means to keep their families from the fharp gripe 
of poverty, they are but little follicitous to enquire into the 
arts and manufaétures by which fudden fortunes are acquired 
on every fide of them. ‘Tell them the Malteze are enriched 
by the quantities of cummin and annife-feed they export ; 
remind them that the plant which produces the canary feed 
grows fpontaneoully all over the ifland, or that a gum is pro- 
duced from the maftick-tree, of very great value abroad, 
(and though this tree is an incumbrance which they eagerly 
root out of their grounds) they treat you as a vifionary, and 
with a fhrug of contempt feem to thank Heaven that they 
have no turn to whims and projects, but are contented 
to jog on in the plain tra¢t which their fathers trod before 
them.’ 

We fhall next give our, readers mr. Arm/trong’s fifteenth 


letter, in which he draws the charaéter of the JZixor- 
quins. 


c 
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‘ The inhabitants of this ifland, fays he, who were fo juftly 
famous in antiquity, for their dexterity at the fling, and their 
bravery in war, are now funk into a fhameful degeneracy 
and indolence. Their antient freedom has been long loft, 
and the very fpirit of liberty feems at prefent to have no 
exiftence among them, and their courage is vanifhed with 
it; as if an enflaved people were of opinion, they had no- 
thing left that was worth fighting for. 

‘ There is nothing more certain, than that the Minorguins 
were a brave people while they were engaged in continual 
wars with the AZoors , and what Tacitus fays of-the ancient 
Gauls *, Gallo; in bellis floruiffe, accesimus, mox fegnities cum 
otia intravit, amiffa virtute, pariter ac libertate, may with 
equal juftice be applied to them: for as a long war trains 
an unwarlike nation to military exploits, fo a profound peace, 
with a total difufe of arms, in procefs of time naturally des 
P 2 + jets 


* In vit. Agricol. 
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¢ jects the fpirits of a people, and renders them fupine and 
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daftardly. 

‘ They have lived long under a hard government, and have 
fpirits broke to fervitude, and bodies inured to labour. They 
are effectually fubdued to a blind obedience to thofe that are 
fet over them, and feem chearful and contented under po- 
verty and oppreffion ; but their mean natures are apt to be 
too much exalted by profperity and power, which give them 
a glimpfe of greater happinefs than they are able to compafs, 
and then they grow fa¢ctious and malecontent. 

¢ They are naturally contentious, and carry fmall quarrels 
to a great height, entailing bitter enmities on their pofterity ; 
and as thefe often proceed from flight provocations, it fome- 
times happens, that thefe animofities fubfift between fami- 
lies, long after the differences which occafioned them are 
forgot. 

‘ They are fo fufpicious of one another, that they think no 
man can be in the pofleffion of power, without ufing it 
to the prejudice of his neighbour; and therefore it is, that, 
though they pay a world of refpect to perfons in office, they 
ever attend upon their behaviour with a watchful and a jea- 
lous eye. 

* Thefe people make but few improvements, adhering with 
creat ftrictnefs to the cuftoms of their forefathers, from which 
they feldom deviate in any thing, 

‘ They pay their taxes chcarfully; are extremely tempe- 
rate in their diet, eating but little flefh, with great quanti- 
ties of vegetables and {pices and a great deal of bread. 


© Garlick and onions are feldom omitted in their cookery, . 


which is very offenfive and fordid on our firft acquaintance 
with it. 

© Their ordinary drink is water; and a dram of aguardte 
ente, to crown the whole, turns their meal into a feaft. 

‘ A little foul wine they drink at the vintage, and fuch as 
turns four upon their hands; the reft goes to the Engli/h. 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ! 

© Notwithftanding the purity of their air and the lightnefs 
of their diet, they want much of the brifknefs and vivacity 
of the French; nor does their wine exalt them above the 
ufual level: and indeed it cannot be faid to exhilarate the 
fpirits, like that of the countries all about them, efpecially 
France; fo that if they were to drink French wine, and the 
Frenchmen theirs, they would both be better company by the 


exchange. 
¢ Though 
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¢ Though there are fchools in the convents for the inftruc- 
¢ tion of youth, yet the little they get there is foon loft again: 
< and it may be truly faid, the learning of thefe feminaries 
‘ confifts in little more than the acquifition of the Latin 
‘ tongue by rote, without any initiation into the rudiments of 
© the fciences, which are here unknown, few having attained 
* even a flight fmattering of the mathematics, or being well ac- 
¢ quainted with the common rules of arithmetic. 

‘ The very clergy, among whom learning ufually makes 
¢ fome ftand before it utterly forfakes a country, are pitifully 
¢ ignorant and ftupid, and have nothing to preferve them from 
© contempt, but the exceflive bigotry of the people. 

‘ There is fcarce a woman in the country that writes or 
© reads, which does not proceed from their want of capacity, 
¢ but is the confequence ‘of the jealous nature of the men, 
© who are not willing to furnifh them: with the means of in- 
© triguing, to which the heat of the climate does not a little in- 
© cline them, in which however they are extremely cautious 
© and fecret. 

‘ Their lovers are very affiduous to gain their affeCtions, 
© expofing themfelves whole nights under a window, and, as 
© Shakefpear exprefles it, cooling the air with fighs; and he is 
© likely to be moft favoured who gets a fwingeing cold, or 
© breaks a limb in thefe noturnal adventures: for the ladies 
* are well apprized, that the more rigour they treat their 
© lover withal, the better is their ufage likely to be after mar- 
© riage. 

© But this obfequioufnefs in the lover is generally of fhort 
© duration ; and the marriage ceremony is fcarcely over, when 
© the hufband throws off the mafk, and early exerts the ty- 
* rant; whilft the poor fpoufe infenfibly finks into a con- 
* temptible houfhold drudge for life. 

‘ The houfewifery of thefe females lies in fmall compafs : 
© they fpin their wool and flax, of which their ordinary drefs 
* principally confifts; make and mend the linen of the family, 
* and fome of them weave a little lace for their own wear on 
* extraordinary occafions. 

© I did not intend the cavaliers, when I mentioned the 
* poor fare of thefe iflanders: they live well in their way, 
‘ but are naturally abftemious and fober ; fome of them never 
* drinking any wine, though they all have it in their 
© houfes. 

~ They feldom make entertainments, and are no great 
‘ vifitors, preferring a life of domeftic quiet and retirement ; 

and as this psivacy is fuitable to the occonomy they 
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* are under a neceffity of obferving, it is likewife more agree- 


© able to their difpofition, as it favours their natural taciturni- 
< ty, and enables them to keep their wives under a more con- 
© ftant obfervation. 

© The priefts live well, and drink wine freely, taking care 
to be well provided with the beft of the growth of the 
iland. ‘They make no fcruple to indulge themfelves in the 
converfation of the other fex, and have every opportunity 
they can wifh for in an unfufpected accefs to the houfes of 
all their neighbours: and yet- they are much more upon 
their guard to avoid fcandal, and preferve their character, 
than the monks are; whofe lives are fuch, as our hiftory 
informs us, firft opened the eyes of our countrymen, and 
made way for the reformation. 

¢ There is no degree of fuperftition into which thefe people 
have not been Jed. ‘They pay large contributions towards 
praying the fouls out of purgatory ; and many times a de- 
vout perfon gives a hog, a fheep, and even a fowl, to be 
fo'd by auction, and the money applied to this pious 
ufe. 

¢ The priefs and friars entertain them on holy-days with. 
fpectacles, and fometimes with comedies; making all the 
* public diverfions fubfervient to their interefts. 

¢ During the carnival the ladies amufe themfelves in throw- 

© ing oranges at their lovers; and he who has received one 
© of thefe on his eye, or has a tooth beat out by it, is con- 
* vinced, from that moment, that he is a high favourite with. 
“ the fair one, who has done him fo much honour. Some- 
+ 
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times a good handful of flour is thrown full in one’s eyes, 

which gives the utmoft fatisfaétion, and is a favour that is 

quickly followed by others of a lefs trifling nature, 

© The carnival is a feafon of outrageous mirth and jolity ; 
* both men and women aliowing themfelves a full {wing.of 
© freedom, intermixed, however, with the fuperftitions and 
© cercmonies of their religion. And we well know, that the 
* holy-days of the antient Romans were, like thefe carnivals, 
¢ a mixture of devotion and debauchery. 
$ All day, mafles, feafting, and proceffions ; all night, bur- 
rying from one church to another ; balls, mafkings, and in- 
trigues. 
‘ This time of feflivity is facred to pleafure; and it 1s 
finful to exercife their calling, until Lent arrives, with the 
two curfes of thefe people, abftinence and labour, in its 


6 train, 
¢ Their 
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& Their races are of feveral kinds; affes contend with © 
affes, men with men and it is not unufual for a comfidera- 
ble number of Spaniards, of every degree,, to mount their 
horfes, mules and afles, at the end of a ftreet, (and thefe 
are generally narrow enough) fome with bridles, faddles, 
and furniture, others bare-backed ; and ftarting all together,’ 
whip, fpur, kick, drive, and fhout, to the other end 5 
where you may obferve as much earneftnefs and anxiety in 
the riders, and as much fincere joy and happinefs in the 
fpectators, as ever you faw at the fineft match at New- 
market. mS 
* Running at the ring is now much difufed here, and evena 
bull-baiting is a rarity. I faw one; but the bull wanted 


€ fpirit, though the dogs were very contemptibie aflailants ; 


fo that I was very little pleafed until it was over. 

© During the carnival, and all winter long, they dance in 
their houfes: in fummer this diverfion is taken in the ftreet, 
by torch-light. Their mufic is the guittar, on which moft 
of the men and women play. 

‘ They dance in couples, the man exerting his ftrength 
and activity, and the woman moving flow, and looking all 
the time on the ground. And though the performance be 
never fo wretched, the fpectators never fail to cry out, 
Long live the dancers! which they return with, Long live 
the lookers-on! Sometimes the man is defired to fay /ome- 
thing to his partner; on which the compliment is always 
this queflion, What would you have me fay to her, but that 


© foe has the face of a rofe? 


* They have but few tunes, and thefe are dull too, though 
not altogether unfuitable to the meafure of the lady, whofe 
looks are not in the leaft affected by the diverfion ; and I have 
often thought their countenances had more of folemnity 
and mortification on thefe occafions, than in the moft feri- 
ous exercifes of their religion, that we heretics are allowed 
to be witnefs to. 

* It is obfervable, that they feldom practife thofe diverfions 
and exercifes in which the more warlike people of Europe 
delight. Their fling is at prefent in little ufe, except among 
the fhepherds, who are dextrous enough in hitting a refrac- 
tory fheep, or goat, at a great diftance. 

ei heir hunting of rabbets, with their dogs in the woods, 
or taking them by means of ferrets, when they have re- 
fuged themfelves in the crannies of the rocks, cannot fo 
properly be called a diverfion, fince the motive is the gain 
they make of their Aefhi. 
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¢ The few that fhoot, follow it as a trade, for which they 
are very well paid; and they certainly deferve to be well 
paid, for there are few better markfmen in the world, as 
they rarely mifs above once in fifteen or fixteen times; _ if 
it happens any oftener, they think they are bewitched. 

‘ The governor and the commanding officers of the regi- 
* ments have each one of thefe fellows, under the title of 
* caffador. He has no fixed falary, but is paid for his game, 
© as he brings it in, at a regulated price. 

‘ The officers and the Spanifh cavaliers are under no re- 
© ftraint, but may fhoot patridges from the middle of Augu/?, 
« when the young ones are able to fly, to the middle of Fe- 
* bruary, when they begin to pair, and lay their eggs. 

© As for birds of paflage, they are lawful prey at all times, 
© and few countries have them in greater abundance. 

_ © The meaner fort are difarmed all over the ifland, which 
© was done on very good grounds many years ago ; and this 
¢ bas been attended with one incidental advantage, that it has 
‘ prevented the deftruGlion of the game. The gentlemen 
© are permitted to wear fwords, and ufe fire-arms, as well for 
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the fecurity of their houfes, as for their diverfion in the 

field. 

© The pointers of this ifland have long been famous: the 
© have good nofes, and are extremely ftaunch; the latter 
* quality may be owing in a great meafure to the rigorous dif- 
* cipline of the caffador that teaches them, which is favagely 
* cruel and brutal. 

‘ Thefe dogs are obferved to want fpeed, when they are 
“ fent into Bagland, and therefore the ftrain is ufually crofled 
© with our fpaniels; and this mixture produces a race of as 
* good pointers as any in Europe. 

* Thefe iflanders are of a {warthy complexion, more par 

ticularly the labouring men, who are much expofed to the 

fun: but many of the women and children are fair, having 
for the moft part regular features, black eves and hair, and 
very good teeth. 

‘ When a child happens to have grey eyes, and fair, or red 
hair, which fcmetimes is the cafe, the hufband fhrugs up 
his fhoulders, and fufpeéts his fpoufe of infidelity ; and it is 
certain the women have a world of vivacity, and love mo- 
‘ney, which are powerful incentives to an iJlicit correfpon- 
dence with the officers of the troops. 

* The drefs of the lower rank of the men confifts of a loofe 
 fhort coat or jacket, a waiftcoat, with a red worfted girdle 
‘ going many times round the body, or a broad leather belt ; 
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a coarfe fhirt, a coloured hankerchief about their necks, a 
red worfted cap, a pair of breeches reaching down almoft 
to the ankles, coarfe ftockings, broad flat fhoes, with little 
or no heel, made of white leather, a flapped hat, and a 
cloak. 

¢ The better fort wear wigs, cock’d hats, and fwords, and 
have their cloaths cut in our fafhion, but generally black. 
When they are in mourning, they draw a cafe or fheath of 
black cloth over the fcabbard of their fword, and this they 
think a fufficient diftin&tion. 

¢ The women’s common drefs is a clofe waiftcoat of black 
ftuff, opening wide at the neck, and clofe buttoned at the 
wrift, where the end of the fhift-fleeve is commonly turned 
up. A petticoat of coloured ftuff, or printed linen, comes 
over this, and is tied at the waift. 

© The petticoat is full gathered, to make them feem large 
about the hips, which they think becoming, and is made 
fo fhort, as feldom to reach below the middle of the leg. 

‘ Their ftockings are of worfted, red, blue, or green, with 
clocks of other colours; and their white fhoes have high 
heels, and red tops, and are broad at the toes, where they 
are pinked full of {mall holes, which make them, eafy and 
cool, and are befides in their opinion ornamental, 

© About the head they wear a robazilla, of white or printed 
linen, or of filk, which is pinned clofe under the chin, and 
falls about the fhoulders ; and when it is blown open by the 
wind, it fhows the neck, which has no other covering, to 
great advantage. 

‘ In putting on the robazilla, they are ever careful to draw 
it clofe under the chin, by which contrivance their cheeks 
are puffed out, which thefe meagre ladies are very vain of ; 
plumpnefs being valued by them, as moft things are apt to 
be, becaufe it is fo rarely feen among them. 

‘ They are ever perfeétly ftraight and well fhaped, for they 


“ wear no ftays; thofe curfed machines, which are fuch a con- 
* finement fo the body, under the notion of dire€ting it in its 
‘ growth, ferving only to warp and deform it. 


‘ The drefs of ftate is the black veil, which turns over 
the head from the waift, but never wholly hides the face. 

‘ Their hair is gathered behind, and fometimes plaited, but 
more generally bound about with a coloured ribband, and 
reaching down almoft to their heels, where it.ends ina 


* fmall curl. In their high drefs, they feldom go without a 
* fan in one hand, and a ro/ario in the other. 


¢ The 
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¢ The opportunities thefe females have of appearing in their 
© gaiety are but few, and their time is employed in domeftic 
© affairs; fo that their beft cloaths defcend to the third or 
© fourth generation, as the fafhion does not vary. 

‘ They marry at thirteen or fourteen years of age, and 
¢ fometimes earlier, and begin to break by the time they are 
© four or five and twenty. 

¢ When a woman is faluted, fhe never curtefies, but gently 
© bows the head. It is the higheft affront to offer to kifs 
© them, or even to touch their hand, before witnefles; and 
© their ufual faying on fuch occafion is, Mira, y no tocas ; 
© Look at me, but touch me not. 

* The very pooreft of thefe people eat good brown bread, 
made of wheat, which is their principal nourifhment; and 
lie in tolerable beds, the fheets of which they frequently 
fhift ; fo that we are not fhocked here with that fqualid po- 
verty and wretchednefs, which difplay themfelves in the 
houfes of the poor in other countries, and even in England, 
remote from the capital. 
¢ They take a pride in keeping their houfe and utenfils 
clean ; though we are apt to tax them with filthinefs, on 
account of the noifome fmells tht ftrike the fenfe, when 
we enter their dwellings, which are really not to be im- 
uted to a want of cleanlinefs in the women, but to the 
nafty oil they burn in their lamps, and the garlick they ufe 
in their cookery. , 
¢ The furniture of the kitchen is moftly of earthen ware, 
few having a copper-kettle or a pewter difh in their poffef- 
fion. The ollas, or pots in which they ftew their victuals, 
though they are very light and thin, yet bear the fire 
well. , 
© They have no jacks, and bake their meat oftener than 
they roaft it. They generally put almonds into the bellies 
of their pigs, geefe, and turkeys; but fuch difhes rarely 
* make their appearance, except at chriftenings or weddings. 
© A mefs of oil, water, and bread, with pepper and gar- 
© lic, ftewed together, often dines the whole family ; and 
* their favourite difh is an o//2, which is at prefent well known 
* in the moft elegant of the London taverns. 

‘ Thefe people rife early, breakfaft on a piece of bread, 
* and a bunch of grapes or raifins, according to the feafon, 
* take a draught of water, and fo to work. 

‘ They dine at noon, fup be-times, fit fome hours at the 
© door in fummer, or by the fire in winter, fmoak a good 
* many pipes, and fo to bed. 

¢ They 
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¢ They are indeed great {moakers univerfally, and not very 
nice either in their tobacco or their pipes; the latter ferving 
as long as they can keep them from accidents. 

‘ -Thefe pipes confift of a bole (which they import) made 
of clay, into which they fix a reed, and have a mouth- 
piece of horn, and fometimes of filver, at the other 
end. | 

‘ Their fael is altogether wood, either the trunks and 
branches of trees or their roots; of which the olive is by 
much the moft chearful and durable. It is delivered in to 
the buyer at three-pence or four-pence the gujntal. 

¢ This ifland was formerly much more populous than it is 
at prefent, vaft numbers of its inhabitants having-beerr kill- 
ed, or carried away in‘o captivity by the Moors. 

« Some fhare they alfo had in planting the American colo- 
nies: and then, if we compute the numbers that are put 
into convents, and lead a life of celibacy; the ravage made 
by the fmall-pox every now and then, and the practice of 
the women in fuckling their children for two years toge- 
ther, that they may not be ftarved by a numerous progeny : 
I fay, if we revolve thefe circumftances, and add, that 4@- 
norca is a barren country, and receives no reinforcement of 
people from abroad, we are not to wonder, if, in its pre- 
fent condition, the number of its inhabitants is vaftly dimi- 
nifhed from what it has been. 

‘ And this may ferve to explain what I have had occafion 
to fay, in the courfe of this correfpondence, of the refiftance 
which king A/phonfo met with from the AZoors, when he at- 
chieved in the conqueft of the ifland. 

© The AGors indeed, befides the numbers of their country- 
men that reforted to thefe iflands from various motives, had 
another advantage over the chri/fians that beyond all others 
tended moft to the peopling of the countries they pofleffed ; 
I mean a plurality of wives, which will ever keep them up 
a numerous race of men.’ 

‘ In their religious ceremonies, they differ little from the 
French and Spaniards; only, as they are fecluded by their 
fituation from the reft of the world, their notions are con - 
tracted, and their minds more fubjeét to be wrought upon 
and moulded by the priefts, by whom they are abfolutely 
governed, and who may be truly faid to be their temporal 
as well as their fpiritual guides, 


‘ There is one thing remarkable in their funerals, which 


* I cannot pafs by, without mentioning it to you. 


‘ The 
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© The Minorquins have fo great a reverence for the friar’s 
© habit, that it is very common for them to be carried in that 
© difguife to the grave. 

é i have feen an old woman placed on a bier, drefled like 
¢ a Francifcan monk, and fo conduéted by the good brothers 
* of that order, with finging, and the tinkling of the hand- 
© bell, to their church. 

‘ This fuperftition was obferved by Ailton, in his travels 
€ through the Roman catholic ountries: for when he is de- 
. — the paradife of fools, he does not forget to mention 
© thofe, 


© ——Who, to be fure of paradife, 
© Dying, put on the weed of Dominic, 
© Or in Francifcan think to pafs difguts’d. 
Paradife Loft, 1. 3. 


© The funeral-proceffion ends at the church, and there thé 
© body is fet down before the high altar, and the company is 
© difmiffed. 

* At night it is thrown into the vault, with fome lime ; 
* and as thefe temporary repofitories come by degrees to be 
© filled, the bones are occafionally taken out, and interred in 
© places fet apart in every town for that purpofe. 

¢ And now I am not without hopes that I have kept my 
© word, and made you acquainted with the natives of the 
© ifland of Adinerca; but it may ftill be a queftion, whether 
you are obliged to me for the trouble I have taken. 
‘ Allow me, however, to tell you, that though there are 
many nations in Europe, whofe character is more intereft- 
ing, whofe affairs are more important, and whofe virtues 
are more confpicuous ; I am far from regretting the time I 
have fpent, in withdrawing the veil that has fo long hid thofe 
iflanders from the obfervation of their neighbours, and con- 
tinued them, though they make a part of our Briti/b domi- 
nions, as utter ftrangers to the good people of England, as 
the hunters of £thiopia, or the artificers of Fapan. 
© We reckon the Minorquins to be fifteen thoufand males, 
whereof one fifth, or three thoufand, are of a proper age for 
fighting men, and twelve thoufand females ; in all twenty- 
feven thoufand fouls. 
‘ I cannot conclude your prefent trouble, without men- 
tioning, that there are not in nature, according to Sir Wil- 


© Lam Petty’s calculations, any more than one in five ae 
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© dred that are fo crippled, or deformed, as not to be in a 
© condition to get their bread. 

‘ In Minorca this is very fenfible ; for there are fo few that 
¢ Jabour under this incapacity, that I dare fay we have fcarcely 
© thirty perfons in the ifland who have not the full enjoy- 
© ment of their ftrength of body, and faculties of mind, fo 
© far as to get their bread in an honeft induftry, without de- 
© pending on the benevolence of others for their fupport.’ 

We cannot with propriety give any extract from our au- 
thor’s curious chapter, viz. the fixteenth, defcribing the anti- 
quities of this ifland, particularly of the heathen altar and cairn, 
of which he has a neat engraving. ‘The plate we cannot co- 
py, and the defcription would be too imperfectly underftood 
without it. 

The feventeenth Jetter, with an appendix of feventeen pages, 
conclude this work. ‘The letter defcribes the manner in 
which the author and his military brethren ufually paffed their 
time in Minorca. Inthe appendix he fupplies certain omif- 
fions, and reCtifies fome miftakes, which, as he reafonably ob- 
ferves, might very naturally happen, in digefting fo large a 
heap of materials as his work is taken from, by a perfon little 
practifed in writing. 

We fhall put an end to this article, by an extract from the 
feventeenth letter, which we are perfuaded will prove accept- 
able to our military readers ; fome of whom probably are, or 
hereafter may be, better qualified to judge of the accuracy and 
authenticity of mr. Arm/ffrong’s work, than others who have 
= ne chances of a perfonal acquaintance with the ifland 

tielr. 

‘ If it were not, fays this ingenious gentleman, for the 
intereft of my fame and fortune to return to England, I 
could pafs my days in. this ifland, without any other regret 
than my being obliged to live at a diftance from my old 
friends, a fmall, but feleét fett: for here all the neceflaries, 
and many of the elegancies of life are within the reach of 
my purfe ; the climate is grown eafy to me, and the divi- 
fions of my time bring about a revolution of ftudy and 
amufement, that if it does not amount to perfect happinefs, 
(if there is any fuch thing on this fide the grave) yet makes 
a tolerable fomething, in which time flides away, without 
being either tedious or irkfome. 

¢ I have a good houfe, decently furnifhed, Jliacis erepta 
ruins; I rife early, and breakfaft generally alone; then 
* read, write, or draw, till noon. It is then time to drefs; 
* after which I walk till dinner is ready at a public-houfe at 


* one; 
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one; where eight of us, who like one another, eat very 
well for twelve fhillings a-week, finding our own wine, 
which cofts only three halfpence a bottle, and is very good, 
After dinner we walk again, or make a party at cards, or 
to the gardens, and fo to fupper at eight o’ clock. 

¢ Thus our time rolls on in gaiety and good humour: have 
ing no bufinefs of our own, we are too much of triflers to 
think of that of other people, and we are too bufy to lofe 
a fingle moment on fuch a trifle as politics. Spleen and 
care feldom aflociate with red-coats; and if we can keep’ 
out of debt, wear good linen, and find a mezdore lett 
at the end of a mufter, we reckon ourfelves cecono- 
mifts. 

‘ If I were not to mention the ladies, a gentleman of 
your gallantry would have caufe to be offended. In the 
commerce with them, two things are requifite, an open 
hand, and aclofe mouth; and I venture to fay, little elfe 
is neceflary here to accomplith a fuccefsful lover, or what 
the French call, Un homme a bonnes fortunes. 

© There is fcarce an officer among us whofe houfe does 
not afford a {pare bed for his friend ; and if your inclination 
or occafions require your ftay for a month or fix weeks to- 
gether in another garrifon, you are treated from houfe to 
houfe with great chearfulnefs, and with a plenty of cheer, 
that furprifes one who conftantly hears heavy complaints of 
the fcarcity and badnefs of the provifions. 

‘ At our mefs we feldom dine without a foup and a difh 
of filh, with a couple of other things, as a piece of beef, a 


joint of mutton, a turkey, goofe, ducks, fuwls, wild and tame 


rabbets, a pudding, or a pye, in their turns, with plenty of 
roots, greens and fruit, all according to the feafon. 

© We have very good French bread: our cheefe comes from 
England, and our butter from Jreland; from which laft 
cour'try we are alfo fupplied with falt beef for the troops, 
which furnifhes us with an excellent dith for variety, neats 
tongues and potatoes. 

© We are apt now and then, for want of other difcourfe, 
to complain of the hardnefs of our duty. It is true, the 
heat. of the climate indifpofes us to action; and it is impof- 
ible to rouze us from our indolence, without putting forfic- 


what of this kind into our heads: yet, to fpeak hcneftly, 


one undergoes more hardfhip and fatigue in one day’s fhoot- 
ing, which we call a diverfion, than in three weeks of the 
ftriXteft duty an officer is put to in the common courfe of 


our fervice. 2 
‘ We 
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© We have good opportunities furnifhed us of correfpond- 
ing with our friends in England, by the two packets that 
run between Mahon and Marfeilles, and fometimes bfing 
our letters to us in twelve or fifteen days after they are 
wrote: we have the French papers by the fame means, and 
are alfo fupplied with many neceflaries which we fhould be 
much puzzled to procure otherwife. Cloaths, malt-liquors 
cyder, books, and a long et cefera, come by the London hips. 
© In Fune, Fuly, Auguft, and part of September, the weather 
is exceflively hot ; and then we keep as much in the fhade 
as we can. The rains follow, and as foon~as they are overs 
our rambling begins, and we have in general very fine 
weather till the fummer comes again: and I cannot clofe 
the paragraph, without affuring you, that, for near nine 
months of the year, this is the fineft climate I ever knew s 
but the hot months are intolerable, and make life a bur- 
then. | ; 
‘ You muft perceive I treat you honeftly in what I fay of 
the climate of Minorca; fo I fhould do, if I wrote from 
the frigid or torrid zone. Yet hiftorians grofsly impofe 
upon us in this particular; and you can fcarcely read of 
any country in the world, that is not feated in a charming 
miffi climate, neither too hot in fummer, nor too cold in 


* ~winter; as China is not too hot, fays one, tho’ the Zuro- 


peans are obliged to lie many hours a day in water, as cattle 
fometimes do in England, in the months of Fune and Fuly. 
* Another gravely affures his readers, that New-England 
is not a jot too cold, though many of the natives lofe their 
fingers and toes, by their being frozen, and fome are 
actually froze to death every winter. 

* This partiality, that fo ftrongly carries away the gene- 
rality of authors, to magnify the favourable circumftances 
that relate to the‘country they write of, and at the fame 
time difpofes them to foften, or explain away, the .incon- 
veniencies and difadvantages that attend it, I have endea- 
voured to exclude from thefe letters ; and I am not without 
hopes, that you will acquit me from the leaft imputation 
of having mifreprefented the Adinorquins, or their ifland, 
from any fuch motive, or indeed from any motive what- 
ever. 

‘ And now, Sir, my tafk draws to a period. If your in- 
dulgence to me had been lefs, my prefumption would not 
have been fo great; and I fhould have contented myfelf 
with writing you fuch matters only as I judged capable of 
conducing to fatis'y your curiofity concerning the ifland of 
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© Minorca, which merits a better hiftorian, inftead of. rufts 
© ning out of my way, as I confefs I have done, in feveral 
* places, to pleafe myfelf, and indulge my imagination. 

* I can only fay, in excufe for thefe excurfions, that they 
© helped to relieve the inevitable tedioufnefs of fo dry a fub- 
* ject; and I flatter myfelf, that as they are neither very 
* Jong, nor too thick fown, nor, I hope, very impertinent, 
© you will not wholly condemn me, for having allowed them 
“a place in the courfe of our correfpondence. 

* T need not put you in mind, that I have been obliged to 
© pafs over feveral things fuperficially enough, tho’ they highly 
© deferved, and really required, to be more critically confi- 
© dered : fome out of a diffidence of my own judgment, where 
¢ judgment was required ; many more for want of knowledge, 
© as I very freely confefs, and the neceflary books to inftru& 
* me. | 

© You will difcover thefe particulars but too readily, and 
“ therefore I will wave the uncomfortable trouble of point- 
‘ ing them out to you. You will pardon them too I am 
© fure; for I know your candour to be equal to your difcern- 
©“ ment. What Ihave done, was enjoined by you, and per- 
* formed for your fatisfaction, and it is now fubmitted to your 


© cenfure.’ LEG. 


— 





ArT. xxx1. The complaints of the manufaéturers, relating to 
the abufe in marking the Sheep, and winding the Woal, fairly 
fated, aud impartially confidered, in a letter to the marquis 
of Rockingham. 8vo. 6d. Whifton. 


HAT the abufes here complained of are of fufficient 
| confequence to engage the attention of the legiflature, 
the ingenious author of the pamphlet now before us has 
plainly evinced, in terms that fhew him to be well acquainted 
with the commercial interefts of this nation in general, and 
with the woollen manufacture (the moft valuable branch of 
all our trade) in particular. As the fubje&t of this fmall, 
but important traét, muft be deemed highly interefting to 
every public-fpirited Briton, and as the author has treated 
it like a gentleman, we hope our readers will readily excufe 
‘our giving them fome idea of it, by a fhort extract. 
© The manufacturers of wool, fays our author, complain, 
* that for feven years laft paft, fince the price of wool has 
© increafed, the growers have increafed the mark of pitch and 
* tar, 
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tar, by laying on the fheep a greater quantity than is ne- 
ceflary to diftinguifh the property, and in fome places by 
repeating it feveral times ina year, for no other reafon 
than in order to make the fleece heavier for fale ; infomuch 
that the tar mark, which formerly, when clipp’d off, 
weighed, in fome forts of wool, no more than from fix to 
eight pounds in a pack of two hundred and forty pounds, 
has of late weighed from twelve to fixteen pounds; and 
in other forts, the weight of the tar-mark is from fix to 
twelve pounds, which was formerly no more than from four 
to eight pounds in a pack containing the fame quantity. 

© This tar-mark is wound up in the fleece, and fold and 
paid for at the fame price with the reft of the wool. 

< It is afterwards cut off by the manufa€turer ; and what- 
ever it weighs, half of it is computed to be tar, and half 
wool. 

‘ That which is tar is abfolutely good for nothing ; the 
wool incorporated with the tar is Nkewife fo much wafte, 
as the expence and trouble of difcharging the tar from the 
wool exceed the real value, or worth of it ; and the wool 
which remains where the tar mark has been clipt off, al- 
tho’ good wool, occaficns a great lofs and prejudice to the 
manufacturer, becaufe the tar-mark cannot be cut off with- 
out fhortening the ftaple, which, being fhortened, is ren: 
dered only fit for making ftufts of an‘inferior fort ; where- 
as, had it remained in its natural length, it might have 
been work’d up into a fine manufacture of great value ; 
and the difference arifing from this grievance only, that is, 
of the price of the goods.made of the /fhort or of the Jong 
ftaple, where the beft wool is ufed, may be reckoned at no 
lefs than 20 per Cent. which the manufacturer lofes. 

© But this wafte af wool, and prejudice to the manufacto- 
ry, does not, in truth, fo much affect the maker, as it does 
the TRape of the Nation; for as he cannot make his 
goods without-fome profit, if he buys pitch and tar for 
wool, and is obliged to make a lefs valuable commodity by 
the fhortnefs of the ftaple, which he paid as much for as 
if it was of its natural length, he mutt and will confider 
thefe loffes in the price of his goods, and muft confequently 
fell them dearer, and by enhancing the value, will endanger 
the vent of them abroad: for they who are acquainted 
with the prefent ftate of foreigti markets, altho’ the grow- 
ers of wool carry their thoughts no farther than to their im- 
mediate gain, are but too fenfible of the conftant complaints 


of the dearnefs of the Engli/h manufa@ures, and that the 
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merchants can be fupplied by France, &c. with goods of the 
{:me forts at a more reafonable rate. 
‘ But this abufive method of marking the fheep with pitch 
and tar, is attended with another moft grievous injury to 
our manufactory: the tar-mark, which might have been 
cut off entirely at once upon the fheep’s back befure fheer- 
ing, being wound up in the fleece, is by the force of wind- 
ing, and being moved from piace to place, feparated into 
innumerable parts ; and belides, it being infinitely more 
trouble as well as expence to cut it off after the fleece is 
wound up, than upon the fheep’s back, it is impoffible, in 
fomne cafes, with the greateft care and circumfpeétion, to 
clear, fo entirely, the wool of all the particles of pitch and 
tar, but that fome of them will efcape the ftrictett fearch, 
and remain undifcovered in a piece of cloth, thaloon, &c. 
even after it has gone through the various ftages of manu- 
factory ; and then frequently fume fpots occafioned by the 
tar-mark will appear drawn out by the heat of the fire in 
drefling the goods; which is not only very injurious to the 
manufacturer, but is productive of a much greater evil to 
the Pusiic ; for as thefe defects often efcape the niceft in- 
fpection, and are not found out until the goods are fent 
and cut up abroad, they are on that account frequently re- 
turne* ; which, befides the lofs to the manufacturer, brings 
a difreputation upon them, and may be attended with a 
very fatal confequence : a few inftances of this kind are fuf- 
ficient to flop the demand and vent of great quantities of our 
woollen goods abroad. 
‘ There is another confideration of a public nature, which, 
I believe, does not occur to the farmer, who looks no fur- 
ther than to the fale of his wool; and that is, the great 
lofs which may reafonably be fuppofcd to accrue to the Na- 
TioN from the /Va/le of wool occafioned by this pernici- 
ous method of marking the fheep with pitch and tar : Now 
this lofs is not to be eftimated from the worth of the quan- 
tity of woul walted, which the farmer may look upon as 
a trifle, but from the difference of the price between the 
manufacture and the material *; that is, for example, by 
¢ computing 


* Twelve pounds of wool, which cof the manufacturer nine- 


pence fer pound rough, in the Norwich manufactory, are, by la- 
bour only, made worth forty-two fhillings, in a fpecies of ftuffs 
called Sattins, of which there is a variety of qualities; and in one 
of their belt forts, the above quantity is made worth fifty-two fhil- 
lings, which is near fix times the original coft. In fome other ar- 


ticles of manufacture in chat city, the difproportion is much greater. 
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computing how much a pound of manufature exceeds in 
value a pound of raw wool of which it is made, which ex- 
cefs in all forts of woollen goods, on ‘account of the fkill 
and labour in making them, will be found great, and in 
fome of the fineft to be immen/z, and which, by not being 
exported and fold abroad, is fo much lofs to the NATION. 
But I am afraid we have no true rule to go by, in order to 
make a precife calculation of this lofs, as it is not poffible to 
afcertain the quarttity of wool upon which thefe frauds are 
committed : for it muft be allowed they are not practifed 
univerfally in all counties that grow wool ; and fome partl~ 
cular perfons, and indeed fome counties are careful in fel- 
ling their wool as clean and as perfect as they can, well 
knowing, that honeffy is the bc/? policy; but thefe perfons and 
counties muft be very few in proportion to thofe where 
thefe abufes are committed, if we conficer the great number 
of counties where the moft exteniive and valuable manu- 
fa&tures of wool for foreign markets are made, that have 
complained againft the notoriety of thefe abufes, that daily 
encreafe to the great detriment of trade: And, therefore, 
although no exaét calculation can be formed of the annual 
lofs to this country from theic frauds, yet it muft be vaftly 
great, too great, ‘certainly, to be fuffered to continue, and 
fhould be a fufficient inducement to gentlemen, who have 
the intereft of this Nation at heart, to concur in fome 
{cheme that may effeCtually remove a mifchief fo prejudicial 
to our foreign commerce, and obviate the ill confequences 
that muft unavoidably follow from it, if not timely pre- 
vented.’ 

The notoriety of the mifchief being made evident, the au- 


thor confiders the proper means of preventing it. In the 
courfe of his obfervations, he fhews how much the abufes 
here complained of were attended to by the government in 
former reigns ; and concluds in the following manner, 


After animadverting on the impolitic difhonefty of the grow- 


ers of wool, ‘ If, fays he, blinded by the profpect of an im- 
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mediate and greater gain, they. cannot, or will not fee the 
ill confequences of it, and will by accumulating the tar- 
mark, and by a fraudulent winding of the fleeces, increafe 
the weight of them, and fell this increafed weight for good 
and real wool, they may deceive the manufacturer, but 
this deceit, as has been already fhewn, mutt affeét the cre- 
dit or value of his goods abroad, with refpect to the good- 


nefs or price of them ; and the evil day of lofing one of 






the mo? valuable. branches of cur foreign commerce, (whilft 
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other nations, our rivals in trade, act upon honefter princi-+ 
ples, and find the benefit of it) will be unexpectedly 
brought upon us ; the growers of wool will, when it is too 
late, repent of their ill-timed felfifhnefs and policy, by the 
irretrievable mifchief and lofs that will fall upon the Eftates 
that grow wool, which will always be more or lefs valu- 
able in proportion to the vent of our produce and labour 
in foreign countries ; for, I believe, there is no propofi- 
tion in Euclid truer than that the interefts of the growers and 
manufaéturers of wool are as infeparable as the landed and 
commercial interefts are, whofe flourifhing or low condi- 
tion are naturally connected together, and depend upon one 
another ; and accordingly this country will be rich or poor, 
ftrong or weak, refpected or defpifed. 

‘ If the country gentlemen and farmers would give them- 
felves time to confider their own intereft in this extenfive 
and national view, in which they are all concerned as indi- 
viduals ; and inftead of being pleafed with the prefent ad- 
vantages of getting, by undue practices, more for the wool 
than it is really worth, and than the manufaéturer can af- 
ford to give, confiftent with his foreign trade, would be 
contented to fell their wool clean and good, according to the 
market price, they would, by finding the demand more 
lafting, find it more advantageous to them in the end ; and, 
therefore, upon this honeft and beneficial principle, there 
can be no rational objection againft clipping off the pitch and 
tar-mark, before the foeep is foorn, and agreeing that cach 
fieece foall be wound fingle ; which is all the manufacturer 
defires, that he may only pay for what he intends to buy, 
and what fhould be intended to be fold him, Reat Wool; 
which will then, according to the quality of it, and de- 
mand for it, bear its true and natural value in a fair way of 
trade between man and man. 

‘ This is the CRITICAL JUNCTURE : our woollen trade 
is in a ticklifh fituation, perhaps upon the balance of being 
preferved or loft: the great queftion is, Shall we remove ot 
Juffer frauds and abufes to go on in the fale of wool ? Upon 
the determination of this queftion depends, I verily believe, 
the fate of this valuable branch of our Forg1Gn Com- 
MERCE, which will accordingly continue to flouri/h, or 
gradually fa// into decay; the fatal confequences of which 


laft, to GREAT Britain, are too obvious to want any 
farther explanation,’ I 


ART. 
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ARTICLE xxx1I. An introduétion to the ufe of the globes, and 
the orrery ; as alfo the application of aftronomy to chronology ; 
in which are contained rules and memorial canons for finding 
the dominical letter, leap-year, epact, eafier, Rc. accord- 
ing to the Gregorian account, or new ftile, with an explica- 
tion of the reafon of each rule. * Adapted to the inftruction and 
entertainment of fuch perfons as are not previcufly verfed in 
mathematic fcience. With an appendix, attempting to explain 
the firft axd fourth days work of the creation in the firft chap- 
ter of Genefis. By David Jennings, D. D. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Buckland. 


T H E above title fufficiently explains the nature of this 

treatife ; fo that nothing further need be faid on that 
head. The author’s view, throughout the whole work, has 
been to render it intelligible to every capacity, and in order 
to that, he has treated the fubjeéts in a general manner, it being 
neceflary, in order to treat fully on thefe heads, -to have re- 
courfe to the more abftrufe parts of the mathematics, which 
was incompatible with his defign. And indeed thofe who are 
ignorant of the feveral fubje€&ts comprifed in this work,’ may, 
without much difficulty, inlarge their ideas, and gain a com- 
petent knowledge of the univerfe in general, and of the fe- 
veral parts of it in particular. We cannot, however, but 
obferve, that it would have been of great advantage to the 
young ftudent, and have greatly facilitated his progrefs, had the 
author given examples after every problem on the globes ; 
for as he has only given the method of working each problem, 
without any example, the learner cannot be fatisfied that 
he rightly underftands the author, unlefs he be affifted by 
fome perfon acquainted with thefe fubje&ts: nor is it un- 
common for perfons attempting to learn the ufe of the globes, 
without the help of an inftru€tor, to miftake the author’s 
meaning, and form wrong notions, efpecially when examples 
are wanting ; they being the only criteria by which he can 
judge of the truth or falfity of his own ideas. 

The third part, which treats of chronology, will be of 
great ufe, as the author bas not only given feveral memorial 
canons for finding the epaét, &c. according to the Gregorian 
ftile, but alfo explained the reafons on which they are found- 
ed; a circumftance generally omitted by thofe who have 
written on that fubject. JB. 
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ARTICLE xxxi11. A /upplement to all former treatifes on the 
globes, rendered necefJary from the late improvements exhibited 
to the public on mr. Neale’s patent globes, &c. By Edward 
Moore, teacher of geography and navigation, at Deptford. 
8vo. 2s. Cooper. 


LOBES exhibit a very natural intage of the earth and 


vifible heavens, nor can any thing contribute more to 


facilitate the knowledge of geography, aftronomy, &c. than , 


thefe machines, efpecially as they are now improved by the 
ingenious mr.''7. Neale. But as thefe improved globes are 
not generally known, a defcription of them may not, per- 
haps, be unacceptable to the reader. 

The terreftrial globe is mounted with the horizon fixed 
vertical, and the globe placed to move therein upon its own 
axis, in order to reprefent its diurnal motion ; it alfo moves 
upon the axis of the ecliptic to demgpftrate the diverfity of 
the feafons, from its annual motion. At a diftance from the 
globe is a ball to reprefent the fun, which remains fixt ; and 
from the north pole fome wheel-work is placed to convey 
a motion to the moon, which moves round the globe, and 
between it and the fun, in 29 days and a half, from one 
conjunétion to another, but round the earth itfelf in 27 days 
and a half. Thro’ the center of the fun runs apiece of 
{teel, called a pointer, which reprefents a direét ray from 
the fun, and, by means of fome wheel-work at the fouth- 
pole, fhews all thofe countries to which the fun, at any par- 
ticular time, is vertical, and if obferved fix months fuccef- 
fively, or while the fun is pafling from one equinoétial point 
to another, will afford a very agreeable appearance. 

Suppofe, for inftance, the fan to be in the tropic of Can- 
cer, by this pointer it will be fhewn, as the globe is made to 
revolve, that a vertical ray defcribes a fpiral line rourid the 
earth, from the tropic of Cancer to that of Capricorn, and 
then back again from Capricorn to Cancer, each line every 
day at noon : falli ng at the diftance of about feven minutes 
from that of the ‘preceding day. Thus, by thefe globes, a 
perfon may eafily acquire a true idea of the viciffitude of the 
feafons, and the true reafon of the length and fhortnefs of the 
days, in any latitude, which, by any other inftrument, is not 
ty be attained without fome difficulty. 


We have already obferved, that on the terreftrial globe the 


moon moves between the earth and the fun ; to which we 
mult add, that at the diftance of a quadrant of a circle from 
the 
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the moon, is placed a femi-circle, which, being fixed on the 
centre of the moon’s motion, always moves round with her, 
and fhews, throughout her whole courfe, all thofe countries 
in the northern hemifphere, to which fhe is at any particu- 
lar time rifing, thofe where fhe is then fetting, and thofe to 
whom {fhe is then due fouth, or on the meridian, as alfo the 
difference of time between the rifing and fecting of the fun 
and moon. 

The horizon in this, is as ufual, and the globe may be. 
adapted to the latitude of any place, only inftead of thofe_ 
upright pillars to fupport the horizon in the common globes, 
the femi-circles are fixed on a pedeftal, and from the pole 
of the equator a motion is conveyed to the pole of the eclip- 
tic, where two arms, or indices, are placed, on which the 
artificial fun and moon are pofited: Thefe, as the globe is 
turned about, keep their exact motions over the fame, as thofe 
two luminaries do in the heavens; fo that being once placed 
in a true pofition, by an ephemeris, they will remain fo, 
and thereby fhew their rifing and fe:ting, with the length of 
the day and night, together with the true caufe of the vi- 
ciffitudes of the feafons ; and tho’ they have an apparent mo- 
tion from eaft to weft, yet they really move from weft to 
eaft, the moon in very little, more than 29 days and a half, 
and the funina year. Whence a clear idea of all the ir- 
regularities in the motion of the moon,. fo difficult to be 
conceived by any other method, may be attained by the help 
of thefe globes, in a very eafy and entertaining manner. 

What has been faid may be fufficient to give fome, tho’ not 
a fatisfactory, idea of mr. Neale’s globes, and their ufefulnefs, in 
facilitating the knowledge of thofe ufeful fciences, geography, 
aftronomy, &c. But a compleat idea of thefe machines, and 
their various ufes, is only to be attained by having recourfe 
to the globes therhfelves, and feeing the feveral problems 
performed on them ; nor is it poffible: to conceive how na- 
tural the feveral appearances are reprefented, and how eafily 
the knowledge of the principles of geography and aftronomy 
may be attained by the help of thete globes. 

With regard to the treatife before us, it contains, befides 
the feveral ufes of the patent globes, the common aftronomi- 
cal and geographical definitions, and a general defcription of 
the points and circles on the common globes. y) 
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MonTHLy CaTALoGueE, For Augu/t and September 1752. 
Misc&LLANEOUS. 


L R. Za Touche’s addrefs to his grace the duke of 
* Dorfet. Second Edit. 8vo. Dublin printed for R. 
ames, and fold by Owen in Loudon. 6d. 

This addrefs relates to the difputes fubfifting between the 
Jord mayor, aldermen, and commons of Dublin, concerning 
the civil government of that city. da 

Il. Apologie de la Danfe: fon antiquite, fa Nobleffe, et fas : 
Avantages. Avec une diflertation fur le Menuet, Par Fean 
Le Cointe, D. De la Contri. 12mo. 1s. Bouquet. 

This is chiefly a panegyrick upon dancing; written in 
profe, but in a flow’ry poetical ftile. We hope we thall be 
pardoned the quible, if we fay, that the author feems to bea 
Mafter of his fubje&t. An Engli/h tranflation of this piece is 
alfo publifh’d, in the fame fize, and at the fame price, by 
mr. Bouquet. 

IlI. Memorial of Montague and Taafe, againft Payba. 
Syo. 18.6d. Robinfon. -_ 
IV. Memorial of Payba againft Taafe and Montague. 15, 
6d. No bookfeller’s name, the trade having been terrified 
with the fear of a profecution, if deteéted in vending it. . 

See vol VI. p. 146. and p. 232. 

V. A Letter from an Hutchinfonian te his friend, relating 
to a remarkable prophecy lately fulfill’d. 8vo. 6d. Print- 
ed at Oxford for Barret. 

This letter is a merry performance, written in ridicule of 
the author of a late pamphlet, entitled, Tbe Theolgy and Phi- 
lofophy in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis explained, &c. See Re- 
view for Fuly 1751, p. 86. Our precended Hutchinfonian 
humouroufly uudertakes to fhew, that the ballad of the dragon 
of WVantley, or Moore of Moore-hall, is no other than an old 
prophecy, foretelling the victory of the Hutchinfonian over 
the Newtonian philolophy: Sir //aac is the dragon, and the 
champion is the writer of the Somnium Scipionis. Our author 
produces a number of paflages from the ballad, which he ex- 
plains and applies as prophecies, in a- diverting manner. 

He has annexed a fhort poem in A/i/tonic verfe, entitled The 
Anaideid. It is a mock panegyrick upon impudence; in 
which the author makes free with fome other perfons, befides 
his hero, the writer of .the Somnium Scipionis, 
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VI. An bifforical memorial of the moft remarkable pro- 
ceedings againft the prote/fants in France, from the year 1744 
to 17513 tranflated from the French original; printed’ at 
Amfterdam, with an appendix. 8vo. 18.6d. Payne. 

We may fay of this pamphlet, in the words of the tranfla~’ 
tor, that, from the various inftances of oppreflion it contains, 
proteftants in general will learn the danger of that fecurity 
into which they fometimes fuffer themfelves to be lulled by 
the fophiftry of the fons of Rome; and that, as it has been 
formerly, fo it is now, and ever will be, the fpirit and effence 
of popery to be cruel and perfecuting. And the proteftants of 
this kingdom in particular, will learn, from the numerous €x- 
amples of integrity fet before them, to place ajuft value upon’ 
their own excellent conftitution in church and ftate, that has 
effectually fecured thofe rights of confcience, for the fake of 
which their brethren have left their habitations, theiremploy- 
ments, their country, and facrificed even life ftfelf. God 
grant that the conviction of their virtue may prompt us to 
contribute liberally to the alleviation of their diftrefs. 

VII. Differtatio Phililgica de lingua Hebreee natalibus 
pundctifque vocalibus ad eam docendam difcendamque fumime 
neceffariis. Pars 1. Edidit ‘foannes GuWielmus Kals, V.D. 
M. Oxonii, &ce. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Barret. 

The defign of this truly elaborate performance, is to prove, 
that the Hebrew, as it ftands in our bibles, is the true origi- 
nal language that was {poke in paradife, and confequently by 
all the antediluvians, and that the Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
Samaritan, and other oriental tongues, are only different kinds 
of dialeéts, which are all derived from thence. The aathor refts 
the great ftrefs of his argument on Gen. xi. 1. And the whole 
earth was of one language and one fpeech, which he renders 
thus, Et erat univerfitas terre unius labii, et duéfuum acuto- 
rum, \.e. punétatorum. 

This {mall fpecimen may enable our readers to form fome 
judgment of our author’s talent for seafoning; but if there 
are any who think it not fufficient, we muft refer fuch to the 
performance itfelf, where they will meet with abundant fa- 
tisfaction, if they are fond of an empty parade of language, 
and labour’d definitions of what every body knows. ZF 

VIII. The Hebrew Guide; or, an Englifh Hebrew’ Gram- 
mar, without points, in fo concife and plain a method, as t6 
be fucce/sfully confulted without a mafter, To which is added, 
a view of the Chaldaic: and, for the farther farisfaction of 
the inquifitive, @ brief introduction to the knowledge of Hebrew 
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punétuation. By Peter Petit, M.A. vicar of Roy/fon in 
Hertfordfoire. 4to. 28. 6d. Nourfe, &c. 


Tho’ we have here nothing very extraordinary befides what - 


may be found in other productions of the fame nature, yet this 
may be of confiderable and peculiar ufe to learners. The au- 
thor follows AMa/clef’s plan, but has reduced his work into a 
narrower compafs ; and has added a {mail praxis, confifting of 
fhort fentences to illuftrate the ufe of the feveral conjugations ; 
and he thinks, upon the whole, that his book is plainer and 


‘eafier than any hitherto publifhed, and that it will, in fome 


meafure, fupply the abfence of a matter. 

‘ As to thofe,’ (fays he pref.) * who have been afraid of 
attempting the Hebrew, or have been difcouraged from 
proceeding in it, by the perplexities attending the ordinary 
method of inftruétion, would they be perfuaded to make 
an experiment, according to the prefent dire@ions; they 
would, I prefume to think, be in a little time amply re- 
warded for their pains, and be agreeably furprized to find 
an eafy accefs to what has hitherto bid defiance to their en- 
deavours.’—Should any object to the learning of Hebrew, 
without regard to the points, the author’s anfwer is, 
© That it feems the moft reafonable method of initiation, to 
* begin with the plaineft and moft effential parts of the 
* language; referving the artificial and more perplexing diffi- 
© culties of punctuation till fuch time as they may be of no 
© impediment or diflervice.” He enumerates and enlarges on 
the difficulties and difadvantageous confequences of learning 
by points, and on the benefit of being free from the reftraint 
they occafion ; and concludes with advifing the learner not to 
concern himfelf with the points till fuch time as he can con- 
veniently read his bible without them.—‘ Then indeed,’ fays 
mr. Petit, © he may more fafely attend to their doétrine, re- 
* ferving to himfelf the liberty of an impartial determination.’ 
Accordingly for the fake of the more inquifitive fcholar, he 
has added a brief introduétion to the knowledge of the He- 
brew pundtuation, which he does not give asa perfect fyftem, 
but as a collection of as many fubftantials of the doctrine, as 
are generally retained, even by thofe who would be thought 
adepts in that part of learning. Wl - 

TX. An Enquiry into the origin of printing in Europe. By 
a lover of art. 8vo. 18. Guib/on. 

The printing here chiefly enquired into, is not typogra- 
phical, but that effe€ted by engraving on wood, commonly 
called wooden cuts, The author’s main purpofe is to intro- 
duce an account of the great improvements made in this art, 
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one mr. ‘Fack/on, who, among other difcoveries, has in- 
Oy ed a new kind of paper for hangings, printed in colours 
mixed up with oyl; and which approach nearer to the finifh- 
ing of the pencil, than any thing that hath hitherto been 
executed. — 

X. AWarning-Piece againf? the crime of murder; or, an 
account of many extraordinary, and moft providential difco- 
veries of fecret murders. From whence it will appear, 
that, however fecretly they are committed, Providence will 
interpofe, and bring them to light and punifhment: colleéted 
from feveral authors, and different countries, with an intent 
to deter every one from committing that execrable and inhu- 
man crime. Price bound 2s, Owen.—See Review, vol. 
6th. p. 311. Art. V. 


MEDICAL. 


XI. The works of the late Clifton Wintringham, phyfici- 
an at York; now firft collected and publifhed entire, with 
large additions and emendations from the original manufcripts. 


- 


By his fon, C. Wintringham, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2 vols. 
8s. bound. Davis. | 

_ The pieces here colleéted together, were publifhed in fepa- 
rate tracts about 30 years ago, when they met with general 
approbation. ‘Their titles are as under. 

a. A’ Treatife of endemic difeafes. 

z. An Effay on contagious difeafes. 

3- Tractatus de podagra, in quo plurime de ultimis vafis 
et liquidis, et fucco nutritio, propofite funt obfervationes. 

4. Commentarius Nofologicus, morbis epidemicos et 
acris varationes, in urbe eboracenfi locifque vicinis, per vi- 
ginti annos graflantes complectens. : 

The two tras in Englifh make the fir/? volume, and the 
third and fourth conftitute the /econd. 

XII. Obfervationum de aére et morbis epidemicis volu- 
men aiterum; ab anni nimirum initio 1738 ad exitum ufque 
1748: auctore ‘foanne Huxham, M.D. R.S.S. 8vo. 4s. 
Hinton. | 

The firft volume of this work, which has been publifhed 
above two years, and of which there is now a fecond edition, 
is fo well known, that any account from us of the fecond vo- 
lume will not be expected, it being no other than a continu- 
ation of thofe ufeful obfervations made at Plymouth on the 
air and epidemical difeafes, contained in the firft volume. 
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XI, Medical principles and cautions, founded on clear, 
ftrong, and immutable reafons. Part 2d. By. Theophilus 
Lobb, M.D. member of the royal college of phyficians, and 
FLR.S.: 8vo. 1s. Buckland. ' 

Moft part of this pamphlet is employ’d in obfervations on, 
and anfwers'to fome of our remarks on the firf part (fee Re- 
view, vol. 5th) the candour of many of which, dr. Lod in- 
genfoufly owns, in this fecond part, wherein he alfo adduces 
fome reafons for qualifying others, and towards invalidating 
fome of our few objections. As it never was our purpofe to 
admit controverfy, in which ourfelves are perfonally concern- 
ed, into this Review, we fhall content ourfelves with recom- 
mending the perufal of this fecond part to thofe.who may 
have read the firft, and our account of it; at the fame time 
only obferving, that the difference in a few points between 
dr. Lobb and us, has been conducted with an air of candour, 
decency, and erudition, on the part of the doctor: how 
we have behaved, our readers have already feen. 


A Letter to dr. Lobb, concerning his writings in phyfic, 
has this month been publifhed, but we have not yet perufed 
It. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


XIV. A Differtation upon 2 Kings, x. 22. tranflated from 
the latin of rabbi C d, with a dedication, preface, and 
poftfcript, critical and explanatory, by the tranflator. 8vo. 
1s. Cooper. 

In our Review for ‘fanuary laft, we gave a fhort account 
of mr. Cyffard’s differtations, and fhall only fay of the piece 
now before us, that the author of it endeavours to fhew, that - 
our Engli/b tranflators have given us the true fenfe of the ori- 
ginal, in their verfion of 2 Kings x, 22. In this preface 
and dedication, he attempts to place mr. Cofard in a very lu- 
dicrous light; but whether he has fucceeded in this or not, 
thofe who read his performance muft determine for themfelves 

XV. A Letter to the mayor and corporation of Deal, 
in Kent, in relation to their opinion upon the trinity. 8vo. 
6d. Shuckburgh. 

The authof of this genteel and fenfible letter takes occafi- 
on to congratulate the mayor and corporation of Dea/, upon 
their prefenting dr. Carter, the minifter of their chapel, in 
the fpiritual court, for omitting to-read the Aihanafian creed, 
on the-days-appointed- by the rubric. And ‘indeed, who, that 
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has any concern for the purity of the catholic faith, can for- 
bear joining our author in applauding the diftinguifh’d zeal 
which thefe gentlemen have fhewn for fo excellent and valuable 
a part of our liturgy ? What pleafure muft it give every ge- 
nerous mind to fee that, notwithftanding the degeneracy of 
the age, there are ftill fome perfons who have courage enough 
to take up arms againft that formidable monfter HERESY, 
which makes fach terrible ravages in our borders? It will, 
no doubt, be faid, in ages to come, to ufe our author’s words, 
* that, when orthodoxy was retiring from the innermoft parts 
of the land, and taking wing for diftant regions, the men 
of Deal arrefted her flight, and detained her for a while on 
the borders of the fea.’ 

As the gentlemen to whom this letter is addreffed, muft 
be fuppofed compleat matters of the Trinitarian controverfy, out 
author, who has:fome doubts concerning the expediency of ufing 
the Athauajfian creed, and likewife concerning its truth, calis 
upon them for their affiftance in this matter, and expects from 
them fuch a defence of this venerable creed, as fhall be fufficient 
to fatisfy all his doubts, and give him that mformation, which, 
he tells us, he hasin vain look’d for from every other quarter. 
There are others, and thofe not a few, who labour under the 
fame misfortune with our author, of not being fo very clear 
fighted in regard to the do@trine of the Trinity as the mayor 
and corporation of Deal, andas all fuch, no doubt, form 
the fame expetations as the letter-writer, ’tis to be ‘hoped, 
their expectations will foon be fully gratified. J4f 


a nr. UW 


PoETRY. 


XVI. The hours of Love; in four Elegies, viz. night, 
morning, noon, evening. By a ftudent of the middle tem- 
ple. Dedicated to the countefs of Coventry. Folio. 15. 
Cooper. 

‘Thofe who have read the excellent love elegies of the late 
very ingenious mr. Hammond, * will not be greatly pleas’d 
with thefe, which are written fomewhat ip imitation of them. 
They feem to come from a young writef, who may hereafter 
produce fomething more worthy the notice of the public ; 
for he does not appear to want a genius for plaintive poetry, 
tho’ we donot apprehend he will ever rank with Ovid, Ti- 
bullus, Hammond, or Majon. 

Divi- 


* Written in the year 1732. 


ft pQnamara mngan 
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DivtNITY. 


XVII. A feriptural expofition on the baptift catechifm. 
By way of queftion and anfwer. By Benjamin Beddome, 
1s. Ward. 

XVIII. The parifh clerk’s vade mecum: being a colleéti- 
on of finging pfalms from the old verfion, fuited to every 
Sunday, teftival, and holiday throughout the year; in a me- 
thod entirely new. By Fofeph Fox, parifh clerk of St. AZar- 
garet’s, Weftminfter. 6d. Fox. 

XIX. A fhort account of the rife, and continuing breed 
of a remarkable work of grace in the United Netherlands. In 
feveral letters from the rev. mr. Hugh Kennedy, minifter of 
the gofpel in the Scots congregation at Rotterdam, to fomie 
of his correfpondents in Scotland, and at London. In the - 
epiftle to the reader, there are fome feafonable obfervations, 
relating to the ufe and importance of /uch accounts, and to 
experience, and experimental chriftianitv. 8vo. 6d. Lewis. 

This, and the two preceding articles, require no ex- 
planation. . 

XX. Exhortations relating to prayer and the lord’s fup- 
per. Publifh’d for the encouragement of true chriftians, and 
with a view to the revival of practical religion. By Benja- 
min Wallin. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Ward. 

This appears to us to be in the main, a pious and well in- 
tended performance, properly adapted to produce good effeéts 
among the people it is calculated for. It is written in the ftile 
of the divines of the laft age, and both the expreffion and the 
matter are fuited to the capacities of readers of the inferior 
ranks. ‘The author frequently laments the decline of experi- 
mental religion, and is of opinion, that ‘ the ordinary la- 
* bours of the prefs, at this day, with regard to divine fub- 
jects, and the encouraging reception they meet with, are 
pregnant teftimonies of a general departure among us from 
the purity of the gofpel, and confequently of a general decay of 
the power of godlinefs. For, adds he, while the tide of con- 
troverfy rifes on the fundamental points of chriftianity, and 
meets with fo common a welcome, it is obvious that the 
generality are warped away in favour of doétrines that 
are contrary tothe faith which was once deliver’d to ‘the 
faints.’ —But notwithftanding the proofs mr. Wallin’s 
writings afford, of his belonging toa fet of chriftians, who, 
in religious matters, profefs notto pay much refpect to the 
powers 
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powers of human reafon; yet we find fome juft and fenfible 
obfervations in them; fuch, for inftance, as the following on 
prayer. ! 

‘ Theexcellency of aprayer,’ fayshe, ¢ is not to be mea- 
‘ fur’d by the height of the note, the multitude of words, or 
‘ number of minutes in which it is deliver’d. And I take 
< this opportunity of recommending to young profeflors efpe- 
‘ cially, that they beware of falling into a practice of fpeak- 
‘ ing all that comes into their minds, or endeavouring to 
‘ {pend much time when they are called to exercife in any 
© aflembly. This is too much a cuftom; it may be witha 
* pious defign, but it is a great fault, as it is very tirefome to 
¢ the hearers, and by no means tends to edification. —Covet, 
‘ therefore, a fervent favoury fpirit in, but guard againft a 
‘ habit of lengthening out, your addrefles, when {peaking to 
¢ God in the fociety of his faints; but remember, that, 
¢ among other inftructions for our behaviour in the houfe of 
© God, it is thus written, God is in heaven, and thou upon 
‘ earth; therefore let thy words be few. The length of a 
‘ prayer, fimply confider’d, is no argument either for or 
© againft its fpirituality ; but when prayers take up much 
© time under the influence of the fpirit, they will then. fpeak 
© for themfelves. ‘They who attend and join on fuch occa- 
‘ fions, if in any tolerable frame will acknowledge, that tho’ 
‘ the prayers have been long, they have not been tedious. 
‘ But whether this is the cafe in common, where perfons 
‘ are ufed to make very long prayers, is fubmitted to the 
‘ judgment of the reader. In one word, the pharifees of old 
‘ being accuftomed to make long prayers, while they were 
‘ ftrangers to tne power of godlinets, are a manifeft proof, 
* that the length of thefe addreffles is not always the fruit of 
‘ a mind duly affected with fpiritual things:. And, I appre- 
* hend, it poflibly may be, and is in fome inftances, the ef- 
* fect of formality, and a cold heart.’ : 

This extract is part of a digréfion, which contains other 
obfervations equally juft. 

XXI. The Hufbandman’s Spiritual Companion. Being the 
fumftance of feveral fermons, preached in the parifh-church of 
Wath, near Rippon in York/rire. By ‘fobn Hildrop, D, D. 
8vo. xs. Rivington. 

Dr. Hildrop, author of the Thoughts on the Brute Creation, 
has here given his parifhioners a work of pious and ufeful ten- 
dency, adapted the moie peculiarly to the underftandings ‘of 
plain country-people, by talking to them as it were’ in their 
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own way; by explaining to them the obligations of religion 
and morality, by comparifons, inferences, and applications, 
drawn from a familiar analogy with thofe fimple and univerfal 
¢ruths, which are every where known, and held, in common, 
among the meaneft hinds employed in cultivating the natural 
productions of the earth. Thefe people, as the doftor ob- 


ferves, have an advantage almoft peculiar to their employ- 
‘ment.———No profeffion in life is fo free from temptations, as 
theirs ; none gives more confpicuous proofs of the goodnefs 





and providence of god, or more ftrongly teaches the neceffity 
of depending upon him for his bleffing on all our labours.— 
« There is not a fing}e article, fays he, of your employments, 
© either as hufbandmen or fhepherds, which does not admi- 
< nifter to a ferious and religious foul, many feafonable hints 
* and occafions for meditation and prayer, and improvement 
¢ in the chriftian life. The defign of this work, therefore, 
¢ js to confider fome of the moft common articles of the huf- 
© bandman’s labour, and fhew him how he may, by a devout 
‘ and ferious turn of mind, improve every one of them, to, 
© the glory of God, the intereft of true religion, and the fal- 


£ vation of his foul.’ 


N. B. The good doétor has not forgot to give his people a 
diftin.chapter on the divine right of TytTHes. 


Single SERmons, fince our laft lift, in Fuly. 


1. On the moft glorious fervice of Gop, moft certainly 
rewarded for ever; and on the vile fervice of mammon, very 
doubtfully rewarded, even during a,fhort time. By B. Regis, 
D.D. Se 6d. Oliver. 

2. On chriftian liberty and love; at little St. Hellen’s, 
Aug. 1.1752. By Fobm Richardfon. 6d. Gardiner. 

3. Chriftian fympathy. Preached at St. Andrews’, Holborn, 
March 12, 1752. Before the prefident and governors of the 
city of Loexdon lying-in hofpital for married women. By 
Fohn Doughty, M.A. publith’d,at the requeft of the fociety. 
To which is prefix’d, a general account of the hofpital, from 
its firft inftitution, the 13th of AZarch, 1750, to the 10th 
of Fune, 1752. 6d. Say. 

4. The temporal encouragement and reward of charity: 
Preached in the parifh church of Croydon in Surry, March 
22, 1752, being the day of the anniverfary commemoration 
of archbifhop Whitgift’s charitable foundation of the hofpital 
at Croydon. By Nathaniel Collier, M.A. vicar of Croydon. 


.6d. LZ. Davis. 
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